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““Un Monsieur de l’Orchestre.” 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


HEN, in September last, the Paris theatrical season re- 
opened, I looked with interest for the first of the “Soirées 
Théatrales,” the anecdotic and satiric commentary upon things 
theatrical with which Arnold Mortier was wont to enrich the 
columns of the Figaro. I had not half finished the first article 
when I missed his easy yet incisive touch, and, glancing at the 
signature, found that it was not “ Un Monsieur de l’Orchestre,” but 
“Un Fauteuil de Balcon.” “ Mortier has not yet returned from his 
holiday,” I thought ; but week after week passed and still his 
lieutenant remained in command of his column. At last, on 
the 3rd of January, a black-edged article, signed by the editor of 
the Figaro, explained his absence from his post. His long 
vacation had commenced ; lie had passed once for all behind the 
curtain. 

Arnold Mortier (his real name was Mortje) was born in 
Amsterdam in 1843, and was of Jewish descent. How he gained 
his mastery of the French language and the Parisian style, I 
cannot tell, but we find him arriving in Paris in 1865, determined 
to push his fortune in journalism. After a hard apprenticeship 
begun on the staff of a satiric paper, Le Nain Faune, and 
continued in connection with several other more or less obscure 
and ephemeral journals, he at last found his true vocation in con- 
tributing to the columns of the Gaulois a series of those gossiping 


_ chronicles which afterwards made him famous. The first article 


(written in collaboration with M. Armand Gouzien) dealt with the 

production of “ Frou-frou,” by MM. Meilhac and Halévy (1869), 

and the writers adopted as their signature the title of this play. It 

was a much more apt and suggestive pseudonym than that of 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. V. K 
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“Un Monsieur de !’Orchestre,” which Mortier assumed on joining 
the staff of the Figaro in 1873. His task was to reproduce the 
“frou-frou ” of a Parisian first-night ; to relate the genesis and his- 
tory of the play, and give anecdotes of the rehearsals ; to enumerate 
the notabilities among the audience, and describe the toilettes in the 
boxes and on the stage ; to recount, or at need to invent, the mots 
of the green-room and of the corridors ; in short, to act as a sort of 
accumulator for all the humours and rumours before and behind the 
curtain, and convey them in a spiritualized form to the outside 
public. A serious critic, Auguste Vitu, discussed the play as 
literature, the acting as art: Mortier in his parallel column, noted 
the social, the personal, the humorous aspects of the event. The 
term he applied to himself was “chroniqueur frivole.” 

Not an exalted calling this, and even, in any but the most 
skilful hands, a dangerous and objectionable one. Mortier’s, 
fortunately, was the most skilful and delicate touch conceivable. 
He was never ill-natured, never scandalous, never (according to a 
French standard) vulgar. Though a foreigner by birth, he was 
more Parisian than the Parisians, and could be witty without 
malice, familiar without impertinence. His persiflage was often a 
mask for keen and just criticism, his burlesque fantasies were apt 
to be satires in disguise. He wielded an immense power, which he 
never abused, applying it to ends not very lofty, indeed, but never 
dishonest or degrading. He lived in a corrupt world, not as a 
moraiist or censor, but as a keen good-humoured observer. He 
was a frivolous chronicler of a frivolous phase of life; but there 
was matter and method in his frivolity. 

The yearly volumes in which his articles are collected, under the 
title of “Soirées Parisiennes,” form an anecdotic history of the 
French stage from 1874 to 1884, quite unique in its value and 
varicty. The period was one of great activity and fertile in im- 
portant events. It fell to Mortier’s lot to chronicle the solemn 
revivals of “ Hernani,” “Ruy Blas,” and “Le Roi s’amuse ;” the 
production of Augier’s “Madame Caverlet ” and “ Les Fourcham- 
bault ;” of Dumas’ “ L’Etrangére ” and “La Princesse de Bagdad ;” 
of Sardou’s “Dora,” “Les Bourgeois de Pont d’Arcy,” “ Daniel 
Rochat,” “Divorgons!” and “Fédora;” of Feuillet’s “Le 
Sphinx ;” of Pailleron’s “L’Age Ingrat” and “Le Monde ot 
l’on s’ennuie;” of “ L’Assommoir” and “Nana;” of “ La Fille de 
Roland,” “Les Noces d’Attila” and “ Rome Vaincue ;” of “Les 
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Deux Orphelines ” and “ Une Cause Célébre ;” of “Le Tour du 
Monde en 80 Jours,” and “ Michel Strogoff ;” not to mention the 
hundred farces and operettas which have set all Europe and 
America laughing and dancing for the last ten years. To glance 
over Mortier’s ten volumes is to assist at the making, as it were, 
of a decade of theatrical history, not French merely, but world- 
wide. 

His style is too colloquial, too allusive, too Parisian, to be 
readily translateable, yet I must try to give, in translation or 
paraphrase, a few specimens of his manner. 

On March 11, 1874, Flaubert’s “ Le Candidat” is produced 
at the Vaudeville. Flaubert, Mortier tells us, had great difficulties 
with the censorship as to his political allusions, and complained of 
them to Victor Hugo, who comforted him by relating an ex- 
perience of his own, In “Hernani” one of the stage directions 
ran thus: “Le théatre représente Saragosse, la ville aux cent 
clochers,” upon which the censor made the following remarkable 
note, “La vue de Saragosse est autorisée, mais pas celle des 
clochers.” A fine distinction ! 

“In almost all the plays of Feuillet,” says Mortier, apropos of 
“Le Sphinx,” “there is to be found either a ruined castle, or a 
moonlit park with immemorial trees, or a precipice, or a torrent. 
The reason is that Feuillet is a passionate admirer of Walter 
Scott, whom he reads and re-reads untiringly. When he starts 
on a journey, his first requirement is not his portmanteau, it is his 
Walter Scott. He has Walter Scotts of all shapes and sizes: 
town Walter Scotts and country Walter Scotts, pocket Walter 
Scotts, and Walter Scotts for reading in bed; in short, Walter 
Scotts for all possible purposes”—except to profit by, one might 
add, in respect of morals and healthy human interest. 

Here is an anecdote of the elder Dumas. “A new comedy of 
his was to be produced at the Odéon. On the previous evening 
they had been playing ‘Le Gladiateur,’ by Soumet, of which 
Dumas made great fun, asserting that, when the piece was over, 
they had to awaken the sleepers with clubs in order to clear the 
theatre. In the middle of Dumas’ own play, one of the audience 
was observed to be sound asleep. ‘Hallo!’ said some one, 
‘there’s a sleeper here, too!’ ‘Parbleu!’ cried the author of the 
‘Mousquetaires,’ ‘it’s one left over from yesterday.’ ” 

In treating of that Gargantuan play, “L’Ami Fritz,” Mortier 
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places the different sections of his article under the headings of a 
menu, and concludes with the following epigram :— 


Moralité. 
Ce soir, des siffleurs conjurés 
Les auteurs craignaient la mitraille. 
Messieurs, vous voici rassurés : 
On ne siffle pas quand on biille. 

The following mot, purporting to have been overheard during 
an entr’acte at the first performance of “L’Etrangére,” com- 
presses into a nutshell ali that can be said of the piece from a 
technical point of view: “Il me semble que l’Etrangére est 
surtout étrangére ...... a l’action.” 

Dumas jfi/s supplies Mortier with many of his brightest para- 
graphs and pages. It seems that when a young author brings a 
play to Alexandre the Greatest, and requests his advice or colla- 
boration, Dumas reads the play and sends for the author. “I 
don’t like your dénouement,” he says. “Now, I can tell you of 
ten other possible dénouements ”—and he proceeds to enumerate 
them.. “Which of these do you prefer?” asks the author. 
“None of them.” “But surely there must be ove good dénoue- 
ment.” “Certainly.” “What is it, then?” “Ah, that I keep 
to myself,” 

Whoever wishes to see Mortier at his best should read his 
articles upon such great events as the jubilee revival of “Le Roi 
s’'amuse,” or the stormy first-night of “Daniel Rochat.” He 
gives us precisely what he professes to give—the full effect of the 
momentous “soirée.” We feel as if we had been actually pre- 
sent—nay, we know much more of the incidents and emotions of 
the evening, before and behind the scenes, than we could have 
done had we been present as simple unprivileged spectators. 
These articles, terse though they be, are far too long to translate ; 
otherwise I should be tempted to reproduce one in full as the 
best way of conveying an adequate idea of Mortier’s talent. 

His records of first-nights, though the most important part of 
his work, did not absorb his whole activity. They were inter- 
spersed with papers on all sorts of theatrical matters, always 
of a humorous and often of a satiric cast. Francisque Sarcey 
introduces into one of his feuz//etons a phrase of unmistakable 
theatrical slang; at once Mortier is prepared with a reduction 
to absurdity of the innovation, in the shape of a supposed criti- 
cism by Sarcey, couched entirely in the most ludicrous jargon 
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of the coulisses. Henri de Lapommeraye, the critic of the 
France, in his despair over “ Daniel Rochat,” remarks that he is 
tempted to break his pen. Mortier, in an article headed “La 
Plume Brisée,” depicts the consternation supposed to have been 
caused throughout Paris and the world at large by a rumour that 
this appalling threat had been put in execution. Coquelin and 
Sarah Bernhardt are perpetually the subjects of his good- 
humoured raillery ; nor are the leading figures of the political 
world exempt from it. All the incidents and follies of the day, 
in short, which could by any means be brought into relation with 
the theatre, afforded food for his inventive wit and his inex- 
haustible fantasy. 

Even for the most serious historian of the French drama, 
Mortier’s writings contain many valuable hints. I may quote, for 
instance, the following account of the origin of Sardou’s “ Dora” 
(“ Diplomacy ”)—an account to be taken with a grain of salt; no 
doubt, yet clearly embodying the main facts of the case, and 
presenting, as Mortier often does, an interesting glimpse into the 
workshop of a great French dramatist :— 

“For twelve years Sardou had this work in his portfolio—not 
such as we have seen it this evening, of course, but as a mere 
scenario. 

“Only ‘Dora’ was then a great melodrama, called ‘L’Espionne,’ 
and ended tragically. 

“Tt was this dénouement which troubled him most, for he con- 
sidered death to be a dénouement only for people who could not 
invent any other. So he had laid the piece aside, and thought no 
more of it. 

“No, I am wrong, he could not help thinking of it; for there 
came a time when his business took him every day to Versailles, 
There his muse was in perpetual contact with politics. Daily he 
said to himself: ‘There is a type, there is a speech ; ready-made 
for my ‘ Espionne.’ 

“But it was the framework of the piece which he could not hit 
upon. This Spy, who was to furnish a réle for Fargueil, still 
remained too dark and too melodramatic. 


* * * * * 





“ Meanwhile he made the acquaintance of a charming widow who 
happened to be fulfilling in Paris the exact function of Fargueil’s 
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réle. But the real spy was as gay, careless, easy-going, as the 
spy of Sardou’s imagination was dismal. 

“*Qho!’ said Sardou to himself, ‘there is a study to be 
made here.’ 

“And he made it. 

“Tt is needless to mention the Government for which the new 
model was working. Suffice it to say that another Government, 
having in its interests the deception of this excellent lady, threw 
in her path a delightful young man, extremely well up in diplo- 
matic affairs and widely acquainted with the political world, who 
kept her well supplied with intelligence, which she immediately 
despatched abroad. 

“All this intelligence was false . . . . Sardou was seeking a 
comedy. He had found one. But his dénouement still 
plagued him. 

“The author of ‘ Dora’ went to spend the winter at Nice, 
a holiday resort of politics, The society of Nice, fertile in varied 
types, furnished a scintillating first act. 

“‘T must really do the ‘Espionne,’ he said to himself. ‘I 
have a first act. That’s something.’ 

“ Scarcely had he made this resolution when a process of trans- 
formation familiar to all dramatic authors effected itself in his 
brain. 

“What folly,’ thought he, ‘to have made my spy the pivot of 
my piece. She has only to become a secondary character to alter 
the whole thing. My heroine, deceived by her first lover, must 
become an excellent wife, whose husband must, throughout two 
acts, believe her guilty of political espionnage. I have it. What 
a delicious réle for Pierson. And he set to work. 

“ He introduced successively into his picture all the types studied 
in Paris, at Nice, and Versailles. J could give their names and 
addresses. Only in some cases two living characters have been 
fused into a single part.” 

Is such work as Mortier’s possible in England?  Scarcely ; 
and that for many reasons. Our theatre does not (as yet) filla 
large enough place in the national life either as a literary or a 
social institution. Neither our plays, our actors, nor our audiences 
afford sufficient matter for the “frivolous chronicler,” nor is there 
so large a public as in France to interest itself in his chronicles. 
Finally—and this is perhaps the insuperable obstacle—our speech 
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is English, not French. We should be sorry to exchange the 
“ Areopagitica ” and “The Ancient Mariner” for an eternity of 
“ Soirées’ Parisiennes ;” but our idiom has the defects of its 
qualities. It does not readily effervesce ; and a London “ Soirée,” 
instead of frothing and sparkling like one of Mortier’s champagne 
draughts, would be apt to assume the solid consistency of Sam 
Weller’s typically British “ swarry.” 


Lucius Junius Brutus on the Sta ge. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


T was not until long after the revival of the regular drama in 
western Europe that the subject of the tragedy just brought 

out by Mr. Wilson Barrett came to be fully treated for the theatre. 
Few pages of the real or supposed history of Rome, indeed, could 
have appeared so fascinating to the playwriter as those devoted to 
the very remarkable statesman who saved himself from an early 
death by feigning imbecility, whose fierce resentment at the out- 
rage perpetrated upon Lucretia led to the overthrow of the ancient 
monarchy, and who, invested with almost supreme power in the 
sort of republic then established, caused his two sons to be put to 
death for having joined a conspiracy to restore the fallen and dis- 
credited régime. If, preferring the guidance of Livy to that of 
Plutarch, Shakespeare and Corneille had represented the last- 
mentioned incident as what it probably was, the result of a sub- 
ordination of the strongest impulses of paternal affection to a 
sense of public duty, no bounds could be set to the impression 
they would have produced. But the temptation to introduce the 
striking figure of Brutus in its entirety had to be firmly resisted 
by those illustrious poets and their contemporaries, unless, of 
course, they were content to work for merely posthumous fame, 
None of the sovereigns under whom they lived would have 
tolerated the performance of a tragedy relating in any way to the 
substitution of a republic for a monarchy. In the halcyon days 
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of the drama, therefore, the most dramatic events in the life of 
Lucius Junius Brutus were left untouched—a curious instance of 
the injury done to literature by a despotic government. — Lucretia, 
however, was not unfrequently seen on the stage. In France 
she became the heroine of at least three tragedies—one by 
Nicolas Filleul, another by Duryer, and the next by Urbain 
Chevreau. Duryer’s piece was marked by a realism singularly at 
variance with the spirit of old French tragedy. Sextus, poig- 
nard in hand, prosecuted his nefarious purpose ; Lucretia rushed 
away, her persecutor followed, faint cries were heard from behind 
the scenes, and the outraged woman reappeared to utter a signi- 
ficant speech. In Chevreau’s “Lucréce,” it may be noticed, 
Tarquin is persistently spoken of as Emperor of Rome, although 
the author was then deep in researches for an elaborate history 
of the world. 

Nat Lee was the first to break the silence so long observed 
by the dramatic poets in regard to the “avenger of woman’s 
honour.” In 1681, a little more than thirty years after the close 
of the Civil Wars, he wrote for the theatre in Dorset Gardens a 
“Lucius Junius Brutus, the Father of his Country.” Like some 
portions of his “ Alexander the Great,” it has the unquestionable 
merit of being largely free from the rant by which his plays are 
usually disfigured, and which has won for him the unenviable 
appellation of the “roarer.’ His groundwork is not entirely 
original, the scene of Brutus’s assumed fatuity having been 
suggested by that between Hamlet and Polonius, and other inci- 
dents by Madeleine de Scudéri’s once famous romance of 
“Clélie.” How the piece was acted may be inferred from the 
fact that Betterton and his wife undertook the chief characters, 
supported by Smith as Titus and Mrs. Barry as Teraminta. But 
the author and the players did not meet with the reward they 
expected. Charles II., who reduced the liberty of the drama and 
the press to a nullity, regarded “Lucius Junius Brutus” as 
inimical to the interests of the monarchy ; and we may fairly 
presume that a few lines spoken by Teraminta of the Roman 
king— 


To lie at home and languish for a woman ! 
No, Titus; he that makes himself thus vile, 
Let him not dare pretend to aught that’s princely— 


did not induce him to waive his objections to the piece from a 
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political point of view. He prohibited it on the third night, 
avowedly on account of its anti-regal tendencies. Louis XIV., to 
do him justice, proved less narrow-minded in an analogous matter 
than his brother monarch. He would allow such a story to be 
illustrated on the stage if it were not put forth as one of modern 
times. Catherine Bernard, a pensioned convert to Roman Catho- 
licism, took advantage of the comparative freedom thus conceded 
to the dramatists, and a “ Brutus” from her pen was one of the 
novelties given at the Comédie Francaise in 1690. Fontenelle, 
unsuccessful in both tragedy and comedy, had ceased to write for 
the theatre, but is believed to have aided her with his counsel in 
the elaboration of the work. Be that as it may, her “Brutus” 
had the then considerable number of twenty-five representations, 
though fiercely criticized from the outset by the cognoscenti of 
Paris. Possibly mindful of this success, Gildon gave what he 
deemed a more dramatic form to Lee’s tragedy, at the same time 
taking particular care to exclude any passage which might be 
interpreted as a sneer against the monarchy. The Master of the 
Revels, however, declined to pass the piece, for what reason we 
are not told. Gildon forthwith turned it into a story of Florence 
in the fifteenth century, elevated Cosmo di Medici to the dignity 
of being its hero, and had it brought out at Drury Lane in 1703 
under the title of “The Patriot, or an Italian Conspiracy.” 
Here, as in Mdlle. Bernard’s “ Brutus,’ Lucretia does not 
appear. 

From Gildon’s ruthless perversion of history we pass at one 
bound to the most successful attempt yet made by a dramatist 
to grapple with the difficulties of the theme in question, the 
“Brutus” of Voltaire. It was during his first exile that the 
brilliant Frenchman entered upon this onerous task. “My 
‘ Brutus,’” he writes to “ Milord” Bolingbroke, “is, as you know, 
a native of England. You will remember that while staying at 
Wandsworth with my friend M. Falkener, that worthy and vir- 
tuous citizen,” soon to blossom into a diplomatist at Constanti- 
nople, “I wrote in English prose the first act of this piece, 
giving it very much the same form it at present assumes. Now 
and then I spoke to you about it, and we were both surprised 
that no Englishman should have treated a subject which of all 
others, perhaps, is the most suitable to your stage.” Some years 
afterwards, in a foot-note to this passage, he says :—“ There is a 
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‘Brutus’ by a writer named Lee, but it has fallen into oblivion.” 
The new “Brutus” was to be completed under circumstances 
not anticipated by its author. Mdlle, Lecouvreur died without 
having renounced her profession, and, in accordance with the 
rules laid down by the Church for such cases, was buried at mid- 
night, like a dog. Goaded beyond endurance by the indignity 
offered. to her remains, Voltaire, who by that time had returned 
to Paris, wrote a vivid description in verse of the scene, at the 
same time “reproaching the French nation for its cowardice in 
bending its neck to the detestable yoke” imposed upon it by the 
priesthood. He then deemed it expedient to conceal himself at 
Rouen, where, believing that a great success at the theatre was 
necessary to protect him from the hostility of the Church, he 
went on with the unfinished parts of his tragedy. “Brutus” 
appeared at the Comédie Frangaise towards the end of 1730. 
Having been twice imprisoned without trial in the Bastille—on 
the second occasion at the instance of a noble who, after sub- 
jecting him to a gross indignity, abjectly declined to cross swords 
with him—and filled with a genuine and thoughtful admiration 
of the comparative freedom he witnessed in England, the poet 
naturally imparted considerable force to any passage in defence 
of popular rights, though he had no wish that such rights 
should be enjoyed except under “l’ombrage sacré du pouvoir 
monarchique.” His zeal for liberty, however, alienated the bulk 
of the audience from the play. It is true that the people had made 
themselves merry over the funeral convoy of Louis XIV. ; but 
Louis XV., “perhaps the most worthless creature monarchy ever 
corrupted,” had yet to be generally known as the “ bien-aimé.” 
Murmurs of indignation were to be heard in the house when verses 
like the subjoined fell upon the ear :-— 


Je suis fils de Brutus, et je porte, en mon cceur, 
La liberté gravée, et les rois en horreur. 


Nor did the character of the father enlist as much sympathy as 
might have been expected. His inexorable determination was 
held to be less excusable than the ebullition of fury in which the 
younger Horace stabs his sister. It would even seem that the 
condemnation of Titus was thought too repulsive an incident to be 
represented in a theatre. In a word, “ Brutus” proved a dire failure, 
especially as Mdlle. Dangeville, the sprightliest soubrette of her 
time, was unable to give due effect to a character with which, 
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impressed with a conviction that Nature had intended her for 
tragedy, she had induced the author to entrust her, that of Tullie. 
Nevertheless, Voltaire was to have no reason to regret that he had 
written the piece. In the course of a few years it became 
a portion of the repertory of the Comédie, and was translated 
into more languages than any other tragedy from his pen. In 
truth, the merits it possessed were not of a kind and degree 
to escape notice very long. Excellent in construction and 
versification, it forms a striking picture of what the poet essayed 
to paint—so striking, indeed, that Corneille himself would hardly 
have disavowed it. “Within the conditions of the French classic 
drama,” as John Morley says, “ Voltaire’s Romans are high and 
stately figures.” 

As might be expected, this impressive tragedy soon found its 
way tothe English stage. In substance, though not in precisely 
the same shape, it was reproduced by Duncombe, one of the 
earliest translators of “ Athalie,” at Drury Lane in 1734, Mills 
representing Brutus. First a clergyman, next a doctor, and 
finally a professed poet, Hugh Downman printed a historical play, 
“Lucius Junius Brutus, or the Expulsion of the Tarquins,” in 
1779, but could not induce the actors to bring it out. His ill- 
success with them may have been caused by a circumstance which 
is much to his honour., He had the courage to write in a then 
discredited form of verse. “There are not wanting many good 
judges of composition,” he says, “who wish that the less studied 
diction, the more plain and level metre, of the school of Shakspere 
had been continued to the present time.” Unfortunately for him, 
the good judges of composition were in a hopeless minority. No 
less unattractive in the eyes of the players was a tragedy on the 
subject by Cumberland, entitled “The Sibyl, or the Elder Brutus,” 
and included in the long-deferred collection of his posthumous 
works. However well sustained the part of the Sibyl may be, it 
was as clearly out of place in a modern drama as the Chorus 
would have been, and its introduction in a piece intended for the 
stage at the end of the eighteenth century is in marked contrast 
with the practical sagacity which distinguishes the “Wheel of 
Fortune,” the “‘ West Indian,” and many other pieces by the same 
hand. 

In the days of Edmund Kean the patriotic Roman was again 
to the fore. Formerly known to fame as a dramatist, but now 
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chiefly remembered as the author of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
which he wrote in a miserable attic in Paris for the opera of 
“Clari,” John Howard Payne, by birth an American, prepared a 
“Brutus” for that illustrious actor, who appeared in it at Drury Lane 
in 1818. Never, perhaps, had so curious a piece of patchwork 
been exposed to criticism in a theatre. It was composed almost 
exclusively of selections from the plays I have mentioned. Lee 
and Gildon, Voltaire and Duncombe, Downman and Cumberland, 
were freely laid under contribution. But any defects the work may 
have had were obscured by the expressive and vivid acting of 
Kean in the principal character. “ His name,” it has been written, 
“might descend in all honour to posterity on the merits of his 
scene in sentencing Titus to death. It was a picture impressive 
and even appalling in its reality. His stern but saddened look, 
his mental agony in the conflict between a father’s affection and a 
patriot’s duty, his burst of anguish in uttering the word ‘ pris-on-er,’ 
his reply to Titus, ‘How should you die, but as ¢raitors die,’ the 
convulsive movement with which he gave the signal for the 
decapitation,—all was great.” No other actor, according to one of 
the critics, “could stand silently on the stage for minutes together, 
and, by calling up in succession all the shades and degrees of 
passion into his countenance, move his audience .to tears of the 
truest sympathy.” 

From one point of view, let it be added, the result of Mr. 
Barrett’s experiment in producing the late Lord Lytton’s “ Brutus” 
will be awaited with considerable interest. Notwithstanding the 
success of “The Cup,” it is still a matter of doubt whether a 
dramatist of our time is well advised in resorting for his inspira- 
tion to the history and legends of antiquity. Latter-day audiences 
have shown little or no taste for such themes, and the art of wear- 
ing a Greek or Roman dress with good effect has ceased to be 
numbered among the necessary accomplishments of the player. 
It may be of significance in this connection, too, that Mr. Irving 
has not yet given us his promised revival of “ Coriolanus,” although 
his preparations for it were made as far back as 1879: But we 
may reasonably hope that the new “Brutus” will help to dispel 
instead of being damaged by this curious prejudice against what 
are rather vaguely called classical plays. Much as Lord Lytton’s 
gifts have been overrated, they were not unequal to a powerful 
illustration of the story in question, and the flavour of pedantry 
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in his style may jar less upon us here than it does in the “ Lady 
of Lyons” and “Richelieu.” If he borrowed anything from a 
predecessor it was probably from the author of “Zaire” and 
“Mérope,” for whose tragedies he entertained a profound admira- 
tion. “He often maintained,” writes John Forster, “the marked 
superiority of Voltaire over all his countrymen in the knowledge 
of dramatic art and the power of producing theatrical effect.” In 
addition to any merits his “ Brutus” may have, it will be put on 
the stage in such a way as to bring before us a superb picture of 
ancient Rome, and the representative of Lucius Junius has 
shown a special aptitude for “classical” characters. Perhaps— 
who can tell?—-Mr. Barrett’s name may come to be associated 
with another rush of plays relating to antiquity, with a new 
chapter in the history of the English acted drama. 


‘“¢ Out of the Depths.” 


[ Poem for Recitation. | 


IGHTNING, and thunder, and tempest ! 
And high, over hill and dale, 
The gulls are blown about, like chaff, 
All in the whitening gale ! 


The gulls are blown about like chaff : 
The blown foam surges free ; 

Christ save the sailors, one and all, 
That sail to-night on the sea! 


A league or more from the rock-bound shore, 
Where the billows foam and leap, 

Lonely and still, the lighthouse stands, 
Like the figure of God on the deep. 


Like the figure of God on the raging sea, 
Serene, in shadow and light ; 

A pillar of cloud by day it stands, 
And a pillar of fire by night ! 
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The high seas sweep ; the house stands still ; 
It braves the tempest’s power ; 

God guide the hand that trims the lamp 
In the lonely lighthouse tower! 


God guide the hand of the girl that trims, 
For her father is well-nigh blind ; 

And he hardly hears, with his dying ears, 
The roaring of the wind. 


“Stay with me, child!” the old man cried, 
‘“¢ And kneel beside my bed; - 

For faint am I, and like to die: 
Stay with me, child!” he said. 


And the maiden clasped her hands in prayer, 
And fervently prayed she 

For her father, a-low on his dying bed, 
And her lover, a-far on the sea! 


O pity the sailors upon the deep, 
For never a star have they ! 


And the lamp gleams dim through the blinding foam 
And the clouds of the flying spray ! 


“‘ Stay with me, child !” the old man cried, 
“ And kneel beside my bed : 

For faint am I, and like to die: 
Stay with me, child!” he said. 


But soft! what light is this he sees? 
What sound is this he hears ? 

Well known the light to the mariner’s eyes, 
And the sound to the seaman’s ears ! 


A light of distress—the minute-gun ! 
Up on his couch he sat: 

** What light was that, my child?” he cried : 
** My child, what sound was that ?” 


“A ship in distress—a ship on the reef, 
And the tempest is raging wild!” 

“* Below the lifeboat lies,” he cried, 
“Haste! haste! and go! my child.” 
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“‘ Nay, father, nay: tho’ he I love 
Out of the depths should cry, 
Beside thy bed thy child will stand, 

To tend thee, till thou die!” 


He kissed her with his death-cold lips : 
“ The lifeboat lies below : 

The God of might make strong thine hand! 
My child, I did thee go!” 


Again he saw the flashing light, 
And heard the booming gun : 

She looked into his dying eyes : 
“ Father, thy will be done.” 


Out—thro’ the raging storm she passed : 
Out—thro’ the blinding night : 

No more he heard the booming gun, 
Or saw the flashing light. 


The hurricane howled: the breakers roared: 
Into the yawning main, 


Where down to death a hundred sank, 
One only rose again ! 


On seas, without a sail to save— 
To skies, without a star— 

One only rose, with bleeding hands 
To clutch a broken spar! 


Far-off, the lonely lighthouse shone : 
Upon its ghostly gleam— 

As in a trance—his eyes were fixed— 
As in a drowning dream! 


“No, no,” he moaned, “I shall not die, 
For Christ is still with me! 

See—see—His shining Spirit comes, 
To save me, on the Sea! 


“ He comes: He stands beside: He bends 
His loving arms to save! 
He drags my drowning body up 
Out of its dreary grave ! 
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“ He lifts me from my dreary grave, 
And takes me to His rest ! 

I feel His arms about my neck, 
My head upon His breast ! 


“* He stoops: He saves: I shall not die!” 
One upward glance he threw : 

He gazed into his saviour’s eyes— 
“ Kate, darling! Is it you?” 


She dragged him from the drowning deep 
With Love’s almighty power : 

She rowed him, thro’ the foaming seas, 
Back to her lonely tower. 


She wrapt him in her father’s cloak : 
She breathed a fitful prayer : 

She bore him, with the strength of Love, 
Up the steep tower-stair! 


Then softly to her father’s side : 
But lo! from overhead 

The lamplight streamed upon his face, 
Happy, and calm, and dead. 


Happy, like one asleep, he lay ; 
Like one in sleep who smiled ; 
And claspéd were his hands as when, 
Dying, he blessed his child! 


The lightning ceased: the thunder died : 
No more the tempest raved : 

Beside his bed the lovers knelt— 
The saviour and the saved. 


And all night long, in the lighthouse tower, 
When the clouds were blown abroad, 

The stars shone down on the quick and the dead— 
The lighthouse lamps of God ! 


SAMUEL K. Cowan, M.A. 
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More ,of Mr. Yates’s Theatrical 
Recollections. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


RE-OPEN the first volume of Mr. Edmund Yates’s “ Recol- 
lections and Experiences,” pretty nearly at the page where I 
closed it when finishing my paper in the January number of this 
magazine. Had I not chanced on the spot I left abruptly two 
months ago, I should have sought it by help of the excellent 
index ; for the old Adelphi, most cramped, stuffy, and inconvenient 
of playhouses, as Mr. Yates candidly declares it to have been, is 
first and fairest in my early affection. With the Yates epoch I 
had well-nigh done, and was on the point of closing its record 
with the final reference to the “ Buckstone Burlettas;” but there 
are two or three straggling threads to be yet drawn together. To 
that extraordinary woman, Celeste Elliott, popularly known as 
. Madame Celeste, the author of “ Recollections and Experiences” 
does generous justice. 


Early in life she attained a great influence over Benjamin Webster, which, 
during all the long years of its duration, was. never exercised, I believe, save 
for his good. Full of natural energy and resource, full of French excitement 
and é/an, knowing all the inside life of her profession, as one who has lived in 
it from childhood only can, of indomitable will and untiring working power, she 
made a most admirable head of the Adelphi establishment which, under her 
direction, flourished abundantly. 


Celeste, French by birth and parentage, emigrated to America, 
and there married, while yet but a child, one Elliott, connected in 
some subordinate zmcapacity with theatrical affairs. She came over 
to England without a word of English, and essayed to gain a 
livelihood as a pantomimist and dancer. Her pantomime was 
perfect in its grace and mute eloquence of meaning. She could 
be intensely pathetic in dumb-show. Mr. Edmund Yates says she 
played in “The French Spy,” having no word to utter on the 
stage. But I can just remember though I did not see her first 
appearance at the Adelphi, and it was in “The Wept of the 
Wishton Wish,” a piece written for her by Bernard. From the 
heroine’s long simulation of dumbness, the deprivation becomes 
fixed on her, together with a frenzied forgetfulness, and it is only 
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in her dying moments, when clasping her little boy, that she 
regains sense, memory, and speech. The two words “ My child!” 
were the extent of her “study.” Leigh Hunt, recording this 
performance in the Zatler of November 22, 1831, said : 


Mdlle. Celeste is made a dumb heroine, we presume, because she is unable 
to speak English. She ventures on the two words just mentioned, in the dying- 
scene, and by dint of not being bound to say them out loud, manages them 
very well. We thought they became even the more touching on account of the 
foreign caution with which she spoke them. Her pantomime is striking, and 
her dancing very much so ; she has also a fine earnest countenance, and looks 
remarkably well in the disguise of the young cavalier. 

Though I was nearly seven years old at this time, and a pre- 
cocious playgoer, I was somehow debarred from seeing Celeste till 
some time afterwards. It was not at the Adelphi, but the Hay- 
market, in a piece taken from the French, and entitled “ Victor 
and Hortense.” Webster and she were the principal performers. 
He played a man of noble birth, reduced to the position of a 
gamekeeper ; she a charming and imperious parvenue, wealthy and 
ambitious of social distinction, mistress of herself and a fine 
chateau. Celeste always had the greatest difficulty in making her 
English intelligible. One of her speeches in this Haymarket 
piece I remember. ‘“QOuat beezness has a gamkeepare wiz sus 
faine eyes?” Her beautifully pale and clear complexion, her 
regular and naturally pencilled eyebrows and long dark eyelashes, 
absolved her in great degree from the necessity of making-up. If 
it be true, as I remember to have been told, that she put the now 
universal black edge round her flashing eyes, she did it so carefully 
that there was none of the coarse and unnaturally staring effect 
which many actresses of the present day seem to think as 
necessary to characterization as yellow hair, lips like sealing-wax, 
and a diamond necklace. But I am slow to believe that Celeste 
ever depended to any considerable extent on those clumsy artifices 
common among women who are vainly, though perhaps naturally, 
dissatisfied with their own charms, The “fine earnest coun- 
tenance” remarked in her youth remained, with her grace and 
suppleness of figure, to the last. I sawher at the funeral of Paul 
Bedford, and was asked by the late Mr. Christopher Pond, “ Who 
is that handsome, elegant lady?” When I told him “ Madame 
Celeste,” he stared in bewilderment and incredulity. “She does 
not look more than thirty,” said he. 


Those who have seen her 
as Miami in “The Green Bushes” may remember a little incidental 
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action, which is quite a gymnastic feat, but which was accom- 
plished by her with such perfect ease and seeming unconsciousness 
that its real difficulty was not perceptible. Squatting, Indian 
fashion, on the ground with her legs crossed, she rose to her feet 
without the aid of her hands. Young people perform the trick 
with constrained and palpable effort, leaning forward and extending 
the arms to get the upward start. When last the original Miami 
appeared, she must have been at least sixty, and she rose from her 
sitting attitude on the stage in the old lissome manner. 

“ Delightful Mr, Bedford,” as the actor who impersonated 
himself with wonderful exactness is rather sarcastically called by 
Mr. Edmund Yates, assisted in the introductory sketch which was 
written by this gentleman, at the request of Mr. Webster, for the 
opening of the New Adelphi. The following is a highly charac- 
teristic reminiscence :— 


I have forgotten all about it now, save that it was a dialogue in verse, intro- 
ducing all the members of the company, with special reference to them, their 
position, and peculiarities ; and that on the first night the whole effect of this 
was marred through the crass stupidity of Mr. Paul Bedford, who did not know 
one line which had been set down for him, and who, to my horror, adopted an 
improvisation of his own, beginning: “ Stop the cart, stop the cart, dear kids, 
stop the cart ; let old Paul have something to say to you.” 


There was another actor in Paul Bedford’s time who ran him 
close in the never-varying anti-mimetic line. This was the 
egregious Mr. Robert Romer. I saw him first at the Strand 
Theatre, in “Othello, according to Act of Parliament.” He 
played the ghost of Desdemona in the last scene. Like 
Mr. Bedford, he “had not the faintest notion of impersonation.” 
His peculiarity was the frequent use, in the middle of a sentence, 
of the interjection “Ha!” with a smack of his lips, and a brief 
exhibition of his front teeth, which resembled those of a horse. 
He had also a trick of caressing his funnel-shaped nose with the 
side of his straightened forefinger. Mr. Yates has cruelly left 
him out in the cold, perhaps because the stories concerning him 
are too well known. It was funny to see him play an Irishman, 
and to hear him say, without the least attempt at brogue, 
“Thunder! and, ha! ¢urf/” He was once the virtuous yeoman 
of a rustic drama, and, in a tone of business-like affability, thus 
addressed, with a pleasant wave of his hand, the libertine of the 
piece, “Ha! take a father’s curse—take a father’s curse.” 
During an inert and depressed period of the Adelphi manage- 
ment, when the staging was deplorable and the supernumeraries 
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were a by-word, Bob Romer, as he was commonly called, was 
cast for the most ludicrously inappropriate parts. In a certain 
drama, four gay young students, clinking their cannikins at a 
table in a tavern porch, were represented by veterans whose 
united ages amounted to more than 250 years. It was at this 
lively epoch of the Adelphi stage, when high-mettled youth 
flaunted in the venerable figures of Messieurs Webster, Stuart, 
Eburne, and Paul Bedford, that the wide realm of general utility 
was occupied by the portly presence of Mr. Romer. Elsewhere 
he once played Othello—seriously, It was a private performance, 
and the Iago was a respectable, fat, and elderly solicitor, mild 
and benevolent of aspect, but given to the utterance of heavy and 
tedious platitudes in a loud, high key. The little theatre in 
Dean Street, known down even to that time as Miss Kelly’s, was 
hired for the occasion. Every line spoken by the Moor and his 
Ancient was loudly chaffed. Othello’s address to the Senate was 
delivered amid a running fire of personalities. “That I have ta’en 
away this old man’s daughter, it is most true,” was met with, 
“Oh, Bob, oh! For shame, Bob! You ought to know better!” 
The further statement, “True, I did marry her,” called forth 
remarks such as “Quite right, Bob! Very proper proceeding on 
your part. Least you could do, Bob, under the circumstances !” 
And the words, “ Rude am I in speech,” drew forth protests of 
“Not at all, Bob, not at all! Don’t say so, Bob! Quite the 
contrary !” 

Mr. Yates closes his recollections of the Adelphi with a refer- 
ence to the last performance—it was in the Mew, not the Old 
Adelphi, by-the-by, of “the Surrey trash of Black-Eyed Susan,” 
the veteran T. P. Cooke revisiting the glimpses of the foot-lights 
to play his famous part of William. The occasion was part of 
Charles Dickens’s scheme to raise a fund for the benefit of Douglas 
Jerrold’s widow and family. Having quoted a phrase in which 
Jerrold’s nautical melodrama is broadly described as “trash,” I 
will merely say that the sentence was passed on Jerrold’s work by 
Jerrold himself, in the pages of Punch. In the Adelphi perform- 
ance “the part of the Admiral,” says Mr. Yates, “who presides 
over the court-martial by which the hero William is condemned 
to death, was played by a stolid-faced creature, a brother of 
Paul Bedford. _ Dickens said to me at supper that night, ‘I had 
a strong idea that Bedford’s brother meant to acquit William, and 
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that all the rest of the play would go to the devil!’” Reminis- 
cences of Her Majesty’s and Covent Garden, both being devoted 
to Italian Opera; of Drury Lane, the Haymarket, Lyceum, 
Princess’s, Olympic, St. James’s, Sadler’s Wells, Marylebone, 
Surrey, and Victoria, follow Mr. Yates’s earlier recollections of the 
paternal house, the Adelphi,. He recalls the famous pas de quatre 
danced by Taglioni, Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Lucille Grahn, as 
also the witching fas, “ La Truandaise,” danced by the third on this 
Terpsichorean list, with Perrot, “a little, ugly, pock-marked man, 
but a marvellous pantomimist.” I am glad to know that so young- 
looking a man as my old friend highly esteems good dancing, for 
I am convinced that his sons and mine can have not the faintest 
notion what such grace as that of Taglioni and Lucille Grahn can 
really have been. The floating passiveness of the first, whose feet 
scarcely touched the stage, and the extraordinary grace, in spite 
of the equally extraordinary height of the second, are shadows of 
the past. Those who admire the muscular school of—well, zot 
dancing, but its modern substitute, which favours the development 
of cordage in the calves, will laugh me to scorn when I say that 
the dancer of this day who most reminds me of Taglioni—of course 
at a vast distance, and, I may be pardoned for saying, in spite of 
a little affected shake of the body, which answers to a twang or 
brogue of speech—is Emma D’Auban, now engaged I believe 
at a music-hall. In her I recognize a touch—a faint touch it 
may be—of the fluent, rhythmic ease and delicate emphasis of 
Taglionii Names such as (the) William Farren, Strickland, 
David Rees, James Vining, Walter Lacy, Charles Mathews, 
Harley, James Anderson, Macready, Mrs. Glover, Mrs, Nisbett, 
Miss P. Horton, Madame Vestris, Miss Julia St. George, and 
Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam occur and recur, sadly to some of 
us, I ween. Miss Charlotte Cushman is mentioned, but only just 
mentioned, twice. I will myself say of her that her début in 
London was one of my “first nights.” James Kenney, son of the 
farcical genius who wrote “Love, Law, and Physic,” and elder 
brother of the Charles Lamb Kenney of recent days, had dragged 
me into the pit of the Princess’s, to see a new American 
actress in whom he took an interest. Remember, no stalls had 
encroached on the pit of that period ; nor were first nights then 
like first nights now. The art of packing the house by hypo- 
critical tales of long-booking—though, in two or three nights, 
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probably, the librarians may be giving away the tickets in which 
they have speculated—had not been invented. Since Edmund 
Kean played Shylock, and took by storm an audience that half- 
filled a few front rows, there surely was never a thinner house. 
Milman’s “ Fazio” was the play ; Miss Cushman the Bianca. A 
mildly capable tragedian, named Graham, who struggled manfully 
against deficiencies of figure and voice, played the despicable 
hero; and Oxberry, as the dying miser, in the first act, startled 
the house by a piece of dramatic intensity scarcely excelled in 
later years, even by that wonderful little man, Robson, at his 
most Robsonian periods. The first appearance of the new 
actress was more remarkable than pleasing. Her profile 
positively caricatured that of Macready, the chin projecting 
so far as to suggest actual deformity. Miss Cushman’s pas- 
sion, expressed in a deep masculine voice, seemed to me 
forced and exaggerated. Nevertheless, I recognized strange 
power, and applauded as heartily, I daresay, as the rest. The 
critics were kind, and Miss Cushman in a little time filled the 
house. She was soon playing Romeo, with her sister Susan 
as Juliet. This was at the Haymarket, and afterwards at the 
Surrey. Meg Merrilies was another of her successful assumptions. 
Eccentric melodrama was her forte ; she was fine, but rather un- 
equal, in some tragic parts, among them Queen Katharine and 
Constance; and in comedy she was often ludicrous without 
intenticn. It will be seen that my gleanings from Mr. Yates’s 
entertaining volumes are honest gleanings only. I have carried 
off none of his substantial crop. Before I close this paper, I will 
venture to correct one little error of fact. He says, “ The abolition 
of fees to attendants, now so general, was introduced by Albert 
Smith.” It is when speaking of the “ Mont Blanc” entertainment, 
which was produced at the Egyptian Hall on the 15th of March, 
1852, that my friend falls into this error. Now, Mr. Walter Watts, 
who lost money which was not his own, in theatrical speculation, 
hung himself in his cell in Newgate, in April of the year 1850. 
Before that dismal time he had produced a play in blank verse by 
Mr. George Henry Lewes, as well as other pieces, at the Olympic ; 
and his management was distinguished throughout by a resolute 
determination to abolish the bad custom of fees. It was grimly 
odd that “e should have made it a stipulation with his servants 
that if any of them were detected in receiving gratuities they 
might be discharged for “ dishonesty.” 
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The Last Rosalind. 


| Begs us try to arrive at some definite conclusion concerning 

what is, and what is not, “ideal” in the rendering of a 
well-known Shakesperian play. The term is often abused, fre- 
quently misunderstood, and apparently gives great offence to such 
as possess the intelligence to understand a character, all the tact 
to carry it to a fairly successful issue, but little of the nature that 
is identified with a highly poetic creation. If we have ever taken 
the trouble to read Shakespeare, and to study that delightful poetic 
fancy known as “ As You Like It,” we must, in our imagination at 
least, have formed some idea of Rosalind, have pictured her both 
at court and in her sylvan solitude, and conjured up the scenes in 
which her wayward, wandering life is set, aided by the imagery of 
the poet and the sweet sounds of the singer. The idea of 
Rosalind differs according to the temperament of the reader. But 
one thing is quite certain, and that is, that this is one of the few 
plays in which we need no adventitious aid to bring the beauty of 
the poem home to us. It is only when an actress is wholly 
unsuited to Rosalind that she requires to be bolstered up by the 
scene-painter and decorator. Dear me! How many Rosalinds 
have we not seen? Helen Faucit, in her declining years ; Adelaide 
Nielson, in the full beauty of her youth; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 
before she had quitted the Shakesperian scene, and departed into 
the regretted shades of silence; Marie Litton, determined to 
conquer the physical incapacity of a harsh and strident voice ; Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons, long before she had acquired a boisterous style and 
an American accent ; Mrs. Langtry, when in the early hours of her 
stage noviciate. Now not one of these modern Rosalinds—or 
rather the Rosalinds of modern times—could in the highest sense 
of the word be called ideal, and yet there is not a memory attached 
to one of them that is solely connected with scenic splendour or 
magnificence. We know not, nor do we care, what Haymarket 
canvas was used as a background for the representation of “ As You 
Like It ;” a Shakesperian revival at Drury Lane was invariably 
shabby. Managers of a past, but not forgotten era, spent more 
money on their acting than on their decoration ; and it is untrue 
to assert that the best remembered revival at the Imperial Theatre 
made its mark entirely on account of the woodland pictures and 
stage accessories. They were beautiful no doubt, but they were 
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not everything. The Rosalind of Marie Litton and the Orlando 
of Kyrle Bellew stood out from their surroundings. They struck 
a light of fancy in the minds of their hearers, they brought the 
poem home to every one. The wheels of imagination were set 
working. Commonplace and vulgarity were for the moment dead. 

Now, we are not ashamed to make a startling assertion. The 
most ideal Rosalind in existence has never played the character. 
If there is one actress who ever lived who must be Rosalind, it is 
surely Ellen Terry. Her manner, her temperament, her gracious- 
ness, as well as her grace, her light and delicate wit, her innate 
refinement, her poetical andimaginative spirit, her loving-tenderness, 
and her fine spirit of comedy, all point instinctively to a Rosalind as 
nearly ideal as stage representation can make her. By art, Ellen 
Terry may become Portia, or Desdemona, or Beatrice, or Imogen, 
or Viola; by nature, she zs Ophelia and Rosalind. All this 
sounds extremely unfair. If we have not seen Elleu Terry as 
Rosalind, how can we say she can play the character? The 
study of Ellen Terry is the best answer. Those who have watched 
the Ellen Terry of her recent Shakesperian career, heard her 
voice, and been persuaded of her personality, and cannot identify 
her with Rosalind, know little of the actress and less of the 
character, 

We may go further, and assert that if it be true that Ellen 
Terry is an ideal Rosalind, it is equally certain that Mrs. Kendal 
must be the direct opposite to the mind that has conceived 
a predetermined ideality. Mrs. Kendal in artistic tempera- 
ment is the exact converse of Ellen Terry. She is her 
living antithesis. Both are artists in the highest sense of the 
word; but artists as opposed in tastes and feeling as 
Sir Frederick Leighton and W. P. Frith, Frederic Walker and 
Solomon Hart, Mason and J. R. Herbert. Ellen Terry can no 
more play Claire in “The Ironmaster,’ the Duchess in “The 
Ladies’ Battle,” Pauline in “The Lady of Lyons,” or the heroines 
of Pinero’s plays, than can Mrs. Kendal touch the Maiden in 
“Eugene Aram,” the Queen in “Charles the First,’ or Camma 
in “The Cup.” The one is old-fashioned and poetical ; the other 
is modern and Philistine; the one looks best in old gowns, the other 
in new ; the one is for the drawing-room, the other for the studio. 

Mrs, Kendal should have known that no scenery or dresses in 
the world would make her an ideal Rosalind. She can do nothing 
that is not clever. She is an experienced actress. She understands 
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all the tricks and traditions of her art. She knows when to laugh 
and when to sigh. She is merry and clever and inoffensive, but 
she is not Rosalind in a single scene. She is a consummate 
actress, an admirable elocutionist, but she is never the Rosalind 
of the poet—the Rosalind of the stage always. She makes a 
very admirable background to the stage pictures, but Rosalind 
should be in the front and the pictures nowhere. 

If therefore the modern personality of Mrs. Kendal is pronounced 
and emphatic, for what good purpose was “As You Like It” 
revived ? The poem must be paramount, or the play is useless. All 
who assist Mrs. Kendal must necessarily do so laboriously. Who 
that knows anything about acting, or who has studied style, would 
associate Mr, Kendal with Orlando or Mr. Hare with Touchstone ? 
though, strange to say, Mr. Hare is found to be best able in the 
whole company to divest himself of his modern tone and to 
throw himself into the quaint spirit of the character. Mr. Hare’s 
Touchstone is after all one of the best performances in the 
revived Shakesperian play. But the majority of the company 
are modern actors—modern to the backbone. They have had 
no training or experience in the poetical or Shakesperian 
drama. Their very shortcomings are emphasized by the asso- 
ciation with experienced actors like Mr. Hermann Vezin and 
Mr. Maclean, who alone made the words of Shakespeare travel to 
the ears of their audience. Over the rest let a dark curtain of 
forgetfulness be charitably thrown. Not all the dresses, the detail, 
the Wingfieldian researches, the Cellier music, the guards, the pomp, 
the hawks, the dogs, or the sheep-bells, could redeem them from 
the curse of tediousness and the grave charge of incapacity. 
They could not speak Shakespeare, nor could they understand him 
in order to speak. With few exceptions, they were awkward, 
prosy, dull, and unimaginative. The scene-painter and the dress- 
maker cannot make headway against these prosaic performers, 
The play sinks or rises according to the measure of their compe- 
tency. And what is the result? It is summed up in the words of 
an able, well-tried, and experienced critic, who stood in the porch 
of the St. James’s Theatre on the first night. ‘“ Honestly,” said 
he, “I have studied ‘As You Like It’ all my life, and loved the 
poem from infancy ; but I could not have conceived that a picked 
company of intelligent performers could so marvellously have 
succeeded in robbing it of every scintillation of its beauty, imagi- 
nation, poetic fervour, and ideal charm!” 
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Two ’neath a Tower. 


**Tlle terrarum mihi preter omnes angulus ridet !” 


N such a place to ponder 





Two hearts when looking yonder 


Might falter or grow fonder 

Than other hearts have been. 
Bui picture it, and tell me, 
If any harm befell me, 


What place of peace should knell me 


To dreams, in worlds unseen ! 


One night, can you remember, 

The last of white December, 

When love re-lit the ember 
That time was burning low, 

Once more in soul united 

God’s moon above us lighted 

The tower where we plighted 
Our faith of long ago. 


Oh! sad forgotten tower, 

Thou hast the peace and power 

To tell the storms that shower 
Across thy sister-sea, 

Look downward and behold us, 

What mysteries enfold us, 

Thou promised love, and told us 
The present—and to be. 


The present—we have felt it, 
In flower-time we’ve smelt it, 
In agony we’ve knelt it, 
Bear witness if we lie, 
The primrose blows soft kisses 
To summer’s cheek : earth misses 
Love’s sun ; wild winter hisses 
The wail—Eternity ! 


The Future—hear us praying, 


Here where the world seems staying, 


Give Love with no gainsaying, 


Give Hope, that cannot cease. 


If not—to her give pleasure, 
Joy, blessings without measure, 
For me, reserve thy treasure 
Under thy grasses—Peace ! 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


HERE has been quite a run on extraordinary children in the 
musical line of late. A long succession of crowded houses and 
“enthused ” audiences has borne irrefutable testimony to the artistic merits 
of the juvenile company at the Savoy, to whose admirable performances 
I had occasion to refer at some length in the February number of this 
magazine. In the course of the past month—so I hear from Germany— 
little Ilona Eibenschuetz, the “ex-seven-year-old” pianist (she is only 
“rising eight” now), has been renewing her last year’s triumphs in northern 
Europe ; and Professor Schmitt of Vienna, probably the best piano-forte 
teacher living, has brought out two tiny soloists, of whose remarkable 
capacities Liszt and Rubinstein speak in terms of unqualified praise. One 
of them, indeed, a boy of nine named Pruewer, the great Canon of Albano 
describes as ‘‘a world’s wonder,” and, in a letter which has come under 
my notice, records a feat which certainly entitles its performer to rank as a 
marvel of musical precocity ; namely, the transposition and faultless play- 
ing at sight by young Pruewer of one of John Sebastian Bach’s “ Great 
Fugues” for the clavichord. Another of Schmitt’s pupils, by the way, 
Heinrich Janko, who is in his tenth year, has invented a new keyboard, 
the object of which is to facilitate zechnigue by obviating certain difficulties 
of fingering in keys burdened with a plurality of sharps and flats ; or, more 
accurately speaking, by rendering it feasible to finger any given passage 
in one way, no matter what key it be written in. I am assured on com- 
petent authority that this invention is no less notable for its simplicity 
than its ingenuity. It is pleasant, however, to reflect that even in the 
matter of precocious pianists England can hold her own even with Ger- 
many—at least just at the present moment—for, in the person of Pauline 
Ellice, a pupil of Leonhard Bach, the Prussian Court-Pianist, London pos- 
sesses a Liliputian artist of quite exceptional ability, whose performances 
at the Promenade Concerts, given nightly in Her Majesty’s Theatre, have 
for some time past constituted a leading attraction of those entertainments. 
It has been my privilege to hear this gifted child play in a private house, 
where her audience exclusively consisted of skilled musicians, professional 
and amateur. The ordeal was a severe one to be undergone by a maiden 
so tiny that huge pads had to be attached to the pedals of the Bluethner 
grand, on which she was called upon to perform,.ere her small feet could 
attain their surface. Pauline is fair, golden-haired, and somewhat fragile- 
looking ; her eyes are large and anxious ; her complexion a delicate pink and 
white ; she is decidedly a pretty child ; but her features are stamped with 
that eager, restless expression so often seen on the face of precocious infancy. 
When seated at the piano deftly unravelling the tangled note-skeins of 
Chopin with her adroit fingers, she seems so entirely absorbed in her task 
of reproduction as to become quite unconscious of her surroundings. She 
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does not exhibit the slightest symptom of nervousness ; on the contrary, 
she manifests that unaffected confidence in her capacities that is more 
frequently the privilege of gifted childhood than of accomplished maturity. 
Her playing reveals inborn musicality of no ordinary calibre, as well as 
wholesome and intelligent teaching; her touch is light, but firm; the 
quality and variety of her tone-production would do credit to a pianist 
twice her age ; her execution is crisply articulate, and her phrasing singu- 
larly correct. What struck me particularly in her Vortrag was the amazing 
steadiness and reserved power of the left hand, in ten cases of twelve the 
weak point of juvenile pianism. Whilst absolutely free from the vice of 
thumping, this little girl’s left hand supplies a solid and sonorous founda- 
tion for the edifices of melody and ornament wrought by her agile right. 
With two of the three morceaux she executed in my presence I was as 
familiar as I am with the alphabet, and can conscientiously affirm that she 
neither missed nor misplayed a single note of either, but rendered both 
with just emphasis and satisfactory expression. I have dwelt, perhaps, 
somewhat over lengthily upon Pauline Ellice’s feats on the clavichord, 
because, unless I be much mistaken, I recognize in her natural aptitudes 
which, properly cultivated and trained, will enable her a few years hence 
to take a station of honour in the foremost rank of English pianists. It is 
to be hoped that those who have brought her before the public at so early 
an age will not lay too heavy a strain upon her physical resources, which 
appear to me by no means inexhaustible. 


I cannot help thinking that the all-round efficiency with which Offenbach’s 
“ Barbe-Bleue” has been revived at the Comedy Theatre has scarcely 
received adequate acknowledgment at the hands of my colleagues of the 
daily and weekly press. As a matter of fact, this charming operetta—not 
one musical number of which is dull or insignificant—has been uncom- 
monly well cast in Panton Street, and affords as pleasant an evening’s 
entertainment as any musical piece at present given in London. Miss St. 
John’s impersonation of the irrepressible, unteachable, rough-and-ready 
peasant-wench Boulotte—one of Offenbach’s happiest creations—is so 
bright and clever that it may rank on terms of absolute equality with the 
never-to-be-forgotten renderings of that part with which the names of 
Hortense Schneider and Marie Geistinger are identified in the memories of 
middle-aged Offenbachians. The English Boulotte is better-looking than 
either of her foreign prototypes ; her singing is unexceptionable ; her high 
spirits, whilst delightfully boisterous, never for a moment degenerate into 
vulgarity. It would be difficult to play the grateful part of Popolani, the 
philanthropic poisoner, more amusingly than does Mr. Leslie, or to 
present a quainter appearance as that most henpecked of monarchs, King 
Bobéche, than does Mr. Roberts, whose antics and “gag” are intensely 
farcical. Mr. Bracy Jooks the handsome lady-killer (I speak by the card) 
to the life, and Mr. Kelleher presents a very agreeable impersonation of a 
royal shepherd, whose strong constitutional suit is native modesty. Miss 
Lottie Venne makes a sufficiently pert foundling Princess ; M. Marius a 
somewhat over-boisterous Lord High Chamberlain ; the minor parts of the 
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termagant Queen and her red-haired lover are satisfactorily sustained. On 
the whole, the performance is an exceptionally good one, and the operetta, 
teeming with good music and sparkling with inoffensive fun, offers a 
refreshing contrast to the melancholy and vulgar abortion, “ Le Grand 
Mogul,” that preceded it on the Comedy boards. 


“To the Palms,” a new “ cycle of melodies,” or, in simpler parlance, set 
of songs composed during the past winter by Mr. Isidore de Lara, was intro- 
duced to public notice for the first time at an afternoon concert given by 
that talented young musician at the Steinway Hall on January 27. This is 
by far the most important work as yet given to the world by Mr. Lara, who 
in it proves himself capable of greater things than the mere setting of pretty 
words to sympathetic and graceful music. A vein of lofty and noble inspi- 
ration runs through his latest composition, entitling it to rank in the same 
category as the tone-poems of Schubert and Schumann. Obviously possessed 
by the strange beauty of the words he has chosen—an excerpt from Owen 
Meredith’s “ Lucile ”—the composer has given musical expression to that 
beauty with extraordinary felicity. Where all is intrinsically excellent it may 
seem supererogatory to particularize ; but tomy mind the second and third 
episodes of the “ cycle” are surpassingly attractive, teeming as they do with 
a cleverness that, beyond all question, is spontaneous, not studied. “ Back, 
back to the Orient” is informed by a passionate longing that glows with 
true Eastern heat, whilst the luminous calm of the Desert night soothes 
and charms us in every bar of the succeeding melody, “ Are the three intense 
stars?” Mr. de Lara sings his new set of songs to perfection ; so 
admirably, indeed, that I cannot but regard him as a dangerous foe to 
their popularity—for who, having listened to his rendering of them, would 
venture to attempt their interpretation ? On the occasion above referred to 
Mr. de Lara also sung several songs not of his own composing, amongst 
them one intituled “ Alas!” by Luigi Caracciolo, in which that genial and 
fertile musician has struck a note of true and deep pathos. It is impossible 
to hear this lovely song unmoved ; it appeals directly to those subtle human 
sympathies that underlie the dry prose of life, and have power to moisten it 
with the dew of tears. Delightful chansonnettes by Faure and Tosti, and 
a sweet setting of Tennyson’s “ Swallow,” by Mrs. Moncrieff, were also in- 
imitably rendered by the concert-giver, whose latest ballad, “Red and 
White,” found the fittest imaginable exponent in Signorina Alice Barbi. 
Here, again, is a singer of drawing-room songs who fills the breasts of her 
sister-songstresses with admiring despair. How many times in his life is it 
given to a real music lover to be able, /a main sur Je ceur, to say of any 
vocal performance, “This is absolutely perfect singing?” I have been 
listening to all the best singers of my time ever since the days of my boy- 
hood, when it was my good fortune to hear Charlotte Dolby and Clara 
Novello, then in the full possession of their extraordinary powers, sing in 
private even more frequently than in public; and I can count upon my 
fingers the cantatrici di camera whom I could conscientiously pronounce to 
be faultless in the essentials of voice production, musicality and poetical 
intelligence. Alice Barbi is one of these vav@ aves—the best of them, 
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indeed, within my remembrance, although the deliverances of Helene 
Magnus, Amalie Joachim, Marie Conrad, and Ellen de Fonblanque are 
amongst those which I count as my most precious memories. She hath the 
gift of tongues, too, and a fascinating presence. It is comfortable to know 
that such a paragon is not a mere casual visitor to these shores, but has 
made her home amongst us in London, let us hope for many a year to come. 
One word of praise for Garibaldi Paggi, who played the ’cello obbligato to 
Caracciolo’s “‘ Organetto ” w:th excellent taste and pure intonation. 


There is a good deal to be said about the experimental concert—pro- 
fessing to be the first of a series—given a few weeks ago at the Prince’s Hall 
by Mr. Louis Melbourne, with the object of introducing American com- 
posers and executants to the British musical public. About this entertain- 
ment, however, I feel much as a certain optimistic old lady is said to have 
felt with respect to a peculiarly harrowing Scriptural incident—viz., that it 
took place a long time ago and “we'll hope it isn’t true.” There 
is, no doubt, a vast deal of musical talent, creative and interpretative, 
knocking about in the United States; the more the pity that it 
was not more efficiently represented at the ‘American Concert” 
of January 23. Mediocrity was the ruling characteristic of the over-long 
list of performers, fortunately with one or two brilliant exceptions, such as 
Miss Griswold, whose fine dramatic singing was vehemently applauded, 
Miss Rider, whose pianism is considerably above the average, Miss Morgan, 
who played the harp with an intelligence worthy of a better cause, and 
finally Miss Buck, a charming songstress, and extremely pretty girl to boot. 
Of the male instrumentalists the less said the better. The second part of 
the programme was hallowed to “ American selections only,” a circumstance 
which may have had something to do with the swift and steadfast departure 
of the audience in strong detachments after each successive number, until 
a mere sprinkling of the artists’ personal friends remained “to see them 
through.” The attendance was not large at any period of the evening ; but 
the compositions of Van Lennep and Pease dispersed the gathering as 
promptly as though they had been so many magisterial recitations of the 
Riot Act. 


The anticipations, generally entertained in metropolitan musical circles, 
that the twenty-fifth anniversary of M. and Madame Sainton’s wedding-day 
would give rise to some joyful celebration, in which their countless friends 
and admirers might be permitted to take part, were doomed to dis- 
appointment, owing to a serious indisposition from which our talented 
countrywoman, the doyenne of English songstresses, was suffering on the 4th 
ult. For some time past her health has not been as robust as her well- 
wishers (whose name is legion, for to know is to love and revere her) could 
wish ; and throughout the day in question, instead of féting her Silver 
Wedding gaily with her ever-young husband and amiable family, she was 
confined to her room, unable to respond in person to any one of the 
thousand congratulations that reached her from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Hers has been such a beautiful life, so shining an example 
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of work well done, sublime unselfishness, and unflagging devotion to duty, 
that the interest felt by the public in{all concerning her is of quite an 
exceptional character. In a word, her fellow countrymen and women are 
justly proud of her, and it is their heartfelt desire that she may be spared 
to them for many years to come, the chief ornament and honour, in this 
country at least, of the profession to which she has exclusively belonged 
for little short of half a century. 

P.S.—I had scarcely ended the foregoing sentence, which I neither 
suppress nor alter, knowing that it expresses the feelings entertained 
towards Charlotte Dolby by the British public at large, when the in- 
expressibly sorrowful tidings reached me that my dear old friend—the 
sweetest, kindest of women, the most faithful votary of the art she served— 
was no more. She passed away peacefully, in the presence of her husband 
and son, adoring and adored. Fortunately, up to the very hour of her 
death she was unaware that she was in any danger, and preserved her 
cheerfulness unabated, despite much physical suffering. Only a day or 
two before the end came—so strong was her love for her work—she in- 
sisted upon the door of her bedroom being left open while her class was 
going through its vocal exercises in a lower floor of the house, as she wished 
to listen to the singing of her pupils. She will be mourned as the best of 
teachers and friends by many hundreds of students of the musical art, to 
whom she has rendered inestimable services. ‘Those nearest and dearest 
to her have suffered an irreparable loss. It is to be hoped that the bitter- 
ness of their grief may be in some degree abated by the profound sympathy 
felt for them by Charlotte Dolby’s countless friends and admirers, amongst 


whom I am proud to claim a place of very old standing, dating from the 
year 1847. 


I have received a copy of a circular recently issued by Messrs. Boosey & 
Co., in which that eminent publishing firm not only proves itself to be familiar 
with the spirit of the ancient 4x ¢alionis, but to be capable of enforc- 
ing that healthy old statute with uncommon vigour and completeness. 
It will not yet have been forgotten by the readers of THE THEATRE that 
two deservedly unsuccessful operas, the music of which owed its being 
to Dr. Villiers Stanford, were brought out in London last season: the 
one, entitled “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” by Mr. Carl Rosa, at Drury 
Lane ; the other, hight “ Savonarola,” by Mr. Hermann Franke, at Covent 
Garden. Their peculiarities were dealt with at the time in the columns of 
this magazine by the writer of these lines, who considered himself justified 
in prophesying that works at once so intrinsically ugly and so intoler- 
ably dull would speedily be banished @ ferpetuité from a stage upon which 
nothing short of an amazing lack of taste and sagacity in certain influential 
quarters would ever have permitted them to intrude their wearisome and 
unpleasant entities. Subsequent events fully justified the forecast in ques- 
tion. Having been performed twice, to the great distress of many un- 
offending persons whom duty or curiosity had gathered together within the 
walls of Old Drury during one or other of its productions, “ The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims” was wisely eliminated from Mr. Rosa’s repertoire, that 
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intelligent impresario having lost so large a sum by his experiment that 
he promptly made up his mind not to throw good money after bad. 
“ Savonarola” was brought out in German by the luckless zmpresa whose 
mistakes and mishaps effectually blighted the prospects of German opera 
in this country. Had the company been even as good as the one that 
visited London three or four years ago—which was far from being the 
case—it could have done nothing with “Savonarola,” the intrinsic grue- 
someness of which was not to be surmounted by any imaginable com- 
bination of executive talent. ref, the two operas were failures—dead, 
irretrievable, hopeless failures ; and public opinion indignantly consigned 
them to the limbo of exploded windbags. Now Messrs. Boosey & Co. 
had purchased the copyright of these works from their composer, ahd had 
paid a very large price for them—such a price, I fancy, as neither Mozart 
nor Weber ever received for any two of their immortal operas. That, 
however, was the great music-publishers’ affair; to them Dr. Stanford’s 
compositions meant a speculative investment of capital, and if the trans- 
action proved unremunerative they had no one to blame for their losses 
but themselves. But their arrangements with Dr. Stanford, somehow or 
other, were interpreted by the latter ina sense which they regarded as 
incorrect—a view that received absolute confirmation from the result 
of litigation which ensued, and the cost of which was sufficiently 
considerable to take the bloom off Dr. Stanford’s bargain, much as he at 
one time seemed to have had the best of it. Not content, however, with 
having won their lawsuit, Messrs. Boosey & Co., as it would appear from 
the circular to which I have already alluded, resolved to further avenge the 
losses and vexations to which they had been subjected by administering to 
their adversary such a dose of humiliation as it has seldom been the mis- 
fortune of an English composer to be compelled to swallow. They have 
announced that the copyright of the “ Canterbury Pilgrims” and “Savo- 
narola” are to be sold by auction (the sale will have taken place at Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson’s before these lines appear in print, always supposing 
that any collector of curiosities should think it worth while to make a bid 
for such useless articles as operas that no one wants to hear), and do not 
fail to point out, with succinct ironical simplicity, that although “ these 
works cost the publishers £1,200 apiece, the latter (‘‘Savonarola’) is stiil 
unpublished.” Surely this is “the most unkindest cut of all ;” for it does 
not hesitate to depreciate the value of the property offered for sale in order 
to inflict a pang of extra shrewdness upon the composer who has given 
offence to Messrs. Boosey & Co. Only so wealthy a firm could afford to 
exercise reprisals upon its favourite foe by putting forward such a plain in- 
ference that his work is really worthless, for which reason its present 
possessors ardently desire to be rid of it at any price. This announce- 
ment, to say the least of it, is the reverse of encouraging to bidders in posse ; 
for who, save at a merely nominal figure, and animated by the same sort of 
reckless fancy that induces some men to put a sovereign from time to time 
on arank outsider, would think of purchasing an opera which an experienced 
London publisher, having been betrayed into the folly of giving £1,200 for 
it, does not even deem worth printing. 
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Before closing the lid of my Musical-Box for this month, I should like 
to mention that I have recently had the pleasure of listening to two excel- 
sent young English baritone singers, both of whom, I feel sure, are destined 
to win no ordinary measure of public favour. Their names are Deane 
Brand and Coffin ; their voices are of excellent quality, although differing 
essentially from one another in ¢imbre ; their intonation is irreproachable, 
and they both sing in a thoroughly musicianly manner, with cultivated 
intelligence and unaffected feeling. 

Wo. Beatry-KIncstTon. 


Our Play=Bor. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


SHAKESPEARE’s Comedy, revived at the St. James’s Theatre, on Saturday, January 24, 1885. 


TOO occ, ace, ace, aes MRT YOUNG. a .. Mr. MACLEAN, 
Broderick ... 2. Mr. DENISON, MOM sa> cael ose: a0 Mr. VIVIAN. 
Amiens... ... .... ... Mr. Josep Tapiey. Touchstone... ... .... Mr. Hare. 
— bias see .. os MR. HERMANN VEZIN. Sir Oliver Martext ... Mr. Myers. 
ee Mr. Branpon Tuomas, J See «.» Mr. R. CATHCART. 
Second Lord ... .... Mr. W. T. Lovett, Sylvius... ... .. ... Mr. F. Ropney. 
ee Mr. E. Hamitton BELL, William... ... ... .. Mr. E. HENDRIE. 
See Mr. H. VERNON, Rosalind ... ... «» Mrs. KENDAL, 
Oliver ... ... .. ... MR. WARING. BTR cee wee eve cee SAISR LANDA DIETS. 
Jaques... ... ... .. Mr. F. M. Pacer. Phebe ... .. « «- Miss WEBSTER, 
Orlando... ... ... ... MR. KENDAL, BOGSCG cen cee cee. ooo Mise Ema. 





IME, which changeth the course and aspect of so many things, has, 
within the last few weeks, effected a somewhat startling transforma- 
tion upon the opinions and judgment of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, by leading 
them to forsake the lucrative paths of modern comedy, in order that the 
versatile powers of themselves and company may be still further recognized 
when displayed in one of the most ideal and exquisite creations of thought 
ever inspiring the immortal genius of England’s greatest poet, William 
Shakespeare. 

How far the latest revival of “‘ As You Like It” strengthens the artistic 
fame and standing of those engaged in its representation is a problem 
which must necessarily be largely solved according to the nature and tem- 
perament of each separate individual. Many whose acquaintance with the 
Master-Poet is of a somewhat limited order, devoid of imaginative and 
poetic ideas, will assuredly rejoice at the lavish expenditure and scenic 
effects bestowed by the managers of the St. James’s Theatre upon this idyllic 
drama. To such minds the bright dresses and gaudy apparel donned by 
the various lords and pages in the forest of Ardennes are matters of infi- 
nitely greater importance and attraction than is the way in which these said 
nobles enunciate and comprehend the several speeches allotted them. 
Their essentially modern gait and demeanour becomes in like manner a 
seemingly trifling cause of complaint, so long as they pose beside gurgling 
brooks and sheltering trees in harmoniously graceful attitudes, which, 
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speaking well for the skilful training of the stage manager, lessens rather 
than increases the natural beauty and simplicity of the scene. 

Such, at least, is the inevitable impression created in the minds of those 
to whom this pastoral comedy is something more than a structure whereon 
to exhibit the accurate costumes of a certain time and date, or the 
wondrous perfection which distinguishes in the present day the united 
crafts of scene-painter and stage-carpenter. To the true lovers and 
admirers of Shakespeare, however, the play is the frst thing to be con- 
sidered ; secondarily, the manner in which it is caparisoned and bedecked. 
It may possibly prove a source of some pleasure to learn that the garments 
encircling the respective forms of Rosalind and Celia are in strict keeping 
and accordance with those investing their subjects and retainers ; but does 
the fact strengthen to any appreciable extent the interest we experience 
whilst following in fantasy the fortunes of the love-sick Rosalind and her 
affectionate companion? Are we, on the other hand, a particle more 
disposed to wink at the faults and failings of an Orlando, because his mien 
and bearing are unquestionably set off to the greatest advantage by the 
adroitness and good taste of the costumier’s art? We fear not. 

If Rosalind and Orlando be but the real embodiment of Shakespeare’s 
exquisite creations—if their thoughts and imaginations inseparably com- 
mingle and entwine with the words to which they give utterance, it is as 
equally certain that the accessories of their art will become to ws, as they 
presumably are to ‘hem, a matter of altogether minor and secondary im- 
portance. Is it thus, we would now question, with respect to the present 
revival of “ As You Like It” at the St. James’s Theatre? Are we drawn 
into clearer and more intimate understanding with the play, or rather left 
with former impressions and ideas altered neither greatly for better or 
worse P 

Let us first glance at the Rosalind of Mrs. Kendal—inimitable artist 
when depicting the hopes and aspirations, the woes and sorrows, of every- 
day existence, but failing somewhat in her powers of merit and excellence 
when treading the imaginative paths of poetry and idealism. Rosalind, 
with all her wayward fun and humour enshrouding a woman’s heart of 
truest love and tenderness, is, in Mrs. Kendal’s hands, such an. excellent 
example of astute thought and study, that at times we are almost disposed 
to award it a certain power of natural spontaneity which in reality it 
scarcely for an instant possesses. Never does this artist wholly succeed in 
merging her individuality in the character she portrays; scarcely. for a 
moment does her mind,so forcibly grasp its varying alternations .and 
meanings that we are enabled to forget the personality of the actress in 
that of another soul and being. The strong liking created in Rosalind’s 
heart towards Orlando from the first moment when her eyes raise them- 
selves to his appears, strangely lifeless and unimpressive as, depicted by. 
Mrs. Kendal; yet the incident is one of the greatest importance.as regards 
consequent events in the fair Rosalind’s career. The passionate fervour of 
love has at length taken hold of her heart; all that follows and ensues is 
but a confirmation and strengthening of the all-engrossing sentiment. -. 

Nevertheless, the meaning of Rosalind’s query, ‘Is yonder the man?” 
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possesses but little signification in the hands of Mrs. Kendal—a fault much 
destroying the varied sentiments of the scenes subsequently occurring in. 
the forest glades, where the venturesome maiden, in boyish guise, alter- 
nately chaffs and woos her disconsolate lover, whilst tenderly cherishing the 
sonnets so all unconsciously addressed to herself. Physically unsuited for 
such a character, Mrs. Kendal nevertheless brings the resources of her 
art to bear, with some degree of success, upon the humorous side of 
Rosalind’s nature. To say that the character receives full justice at her 
hands, or is in any way consistent with this artist’s essentially modern style 
and demeanour, would be as great an anachronism as to declare, for 
example, that Ellen Terry could, by any conceivable means, have rivalled 
Mrs. Kendal’s memorable impersonation of Claire de Beaulieu in the “ Iron- 
master.” 

“‘ Every one in his own place.” Mrs. Kendal possibly feels and com- 
prehends the character of Rosalind most realistically and intensely. The 
fact, however, remains the same, that she cannot portray to her audience 
the poetic beauties of thought and sentiment which make up the sum total 
of Rosalind’s nature. Mrs. Kendal’s elocution is nevertheless a gift greatly 
to be enjoyed and admired. Would that its influence were more produc- 
tive of good on the utterances of some of her company. Mr. Kendal, 
whilst speaking his lines with all due care and precision, yet fails to invest 
the character of Orlando with any marked or striking individuality. His 
attitudes, especially in the duel scene in act i., are singularly awkward and 
ungainly ; neither is the feeble push, by which Orlando causes the imme- 
diate overthrow of Charles, at all consistent with the Wrestler’s loudly 
acclaimed dexterity and prowess. 

Mr. Hermann Vezin, as Jaques, wins hearty recognition in the few but 
important speeches which fall to his share in the forest scenes. Truly 
delightful indeed is it to study this actor’s admirable elocution—so clear 
and forcible in enunciation—a gift employed to a similar good purpose by 
Mr. Hare, whose Touchstone appears to us as finished an example of 
character sketching as any this gentleman has previously attempted. 
Nothing indeed could be better than the uniformly consistent and natural 
manner in which Mr. Hare merges his own individuality in the nature of 
the presuming and philosophizing clown. A word of praise must likewise 
be awarded Miss Webster, whose impersonation of Phebe shows marked 
improvement and promise as to future excellence ; whilst the Celia of Miss 
Dietz exhibits to no less advantage the sympathetic style of this most 
pleasing artist. 

The songs and incidental music, composed for the present revival by 
Mr. Alfred Cellier, are sufficiently melodious and attractive. We could, 
perhaps, wish that they had been set in somewhat quainter form. Never- 
theless, their present style accords well with the modern tone essentially 
pervading the latest representation of Shakespeare’s comedy “As You 
Like It.” H. S. D. 
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“THE OPAL RING.” 


Comedy, in Two Acts, by G. W. Goprrey. Adapted from “‘ Péril dans la Demeure” of 
Octave FEvitiet. First acted at the Court Theatre, on Wednesday afternoon, January 28, 1885. 
Sir George Carteret ... Mr. Joun CiaytTon. Lady Carteret 
Lord Henry Tober ... Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. Mrs. Rivers ... . 
Harold Rivers Mr. H. B. Conway, Wilson 


Miss Marion Terry, 

. Miss Lyp1a Foote, 

- Mauss Lucy Rocue. 
THE French original of Mr. Godfrey’s latest play first saw the light at the 
Comédie Frangaise, on April 19, 1855. Tom Taylor adapted it for the 
English stage, under the title of ‘“‘The House or the Home?” and four 
years later it was brought out at the Adelphi with John Billington and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wigan in the cast. “ Autres temps, autres mceurs.” Tom Taylor is 
voted old-fashioned, and the demand for a newer rendering brings Mr. 
Godfrey to the fore with appropriate present-day dialogue. Indeed the 
dialogue is so clever and natural, and the construction of the piece is at 
times so weak that we are tempted to paraphrase an old saying, and assure 
Mr. Godfrey that the virtues of the play are all his own, and the failings 
those of Feuillet’s original. The play runs on very old lines. An over- 
busied husband, who has no time to make love to his young wife, a hand- 
some stripling, who is extremely anxious to undertake the love-making for 
him, a good genius in the shape of his mother, a neglected wife ; these are 
the dramatis persone, and the mere enumeration of them suffices to tell 
the tale. In but one instance only does Mr. Godfrey break fresh ground, 
and that is towards the conclusion, when, contrary to the precedent 
afforded by the two preceding plays, he leaves Sir George Carteret in 
happy ignorance of the storm that has been brewing around him. 
Having made this alteration, it is to be regretted that the present adapter 
did not carry his work of renovation somewhat farther. The play would 
be strengthened, and gain greatly in interest if we were permitted to make 
the heroine’s acqaintance before the second act ; and the inability of Sir 
George to recognize the handwriting of one of his own clerks does not say 
much for his sagacity or penetration. 

From an exceptionally strong cast Mr. Arthur Cecil must be selected for 
especial praise. His pourtrayal of a gouty old gentleman was most life-like, 
and we regret that the word “ perfection” has become too hacknied to 
convey an adequate idea of the extreme polish of his acting. Voice, manner, 
gestures, were all in keeping, and in this, the latest addition to his fine 
portrait gallery of old men, Mr. Cecil surpassed himself. Equally at home 
in his new réle was Mr. John Clayton as Sir George Carteret. In his 
endeavour to act in an unconventional and manly fashion, this actor has 
occasionally shown himself somewhat too bluff in his dealings with women, 
but in his latest impersonation this tendency was checked with the happiest 
results. 

The ladies’ parts were less satisfactorily filled. Miss Marion Terry acted 
very prettily as the young wife, but the fatal mistake of not letting her be 
seen until the second act heavily handicapped her. The part of the clever 
scheming widow was utterly alien to the gentle sympathetic acting of Miss 
Lydia Foote, and it is highly creditable to her resources as an artist that it 
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is but very rarely that this knowledge is forced upon her audience. Mr. 
Conway played with his usual earnestness. His steadily increasing power 
of facial expression is most commendable. 


“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 


Comedy, in Five Acts, by RIcHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. First aaa at the Theatre 
Roy al, Drury Lane, on Thursday, May 8, 17 
Revived at the ’Prince’s Theatre, on Tuesday, Pde ‘10, 1885. 


Drury Lane, Prince's. 
Sir Peter Teazle ... 0. 00 coo cco Mar. Kine. eo wee eee 6 MR. W. FARREN, 
Sir Oliver Surface Sea oe 
Sir Benjamin Backbite... ... «. .. Mr. Dopp. woo eee cee) 6~ MR. Lin Rayne, 
Joseph Surface... ... ... .. .. MR. PALMER, + «ee eee MR. H. BEERBOHM-TREE, 
Charles Surface ... .. 0. o« .. MR. SMITH. coo cee coe MR. COGHLAN, 
ee ee ae vos eee coe AI A. WOOD. 
EEO ae: sve cee cco 6 Eb, OMEBOLEY, 
rom om: hy. A eve) ose eee |, Ee GRIER 
TE: act; <cc: cc. ony: sae 60 een, VIII, cee cc cee BEM ae Oe 
Snake oso ose cee one vee cee eee) MR, PACKER. see see eee Mr. CourTENAY THORPE, 


ES aos, ee ace. seu ce 600 cee: ben, SEMEN woo ese cee MER, Js CARNE, 

Sir uae Bumper ae oot, cc) cos See SEAL. 

SirToby... . aeet. dba nae len ae ee 

Servant Io Joseph... ia eae see eee eee )6©Mi. WEATHERSBY. 

Lady Teazle ... ... .0 se «so oo MRS. ABINGTON. ... ...: «.. Mrs. LANGTRY. 

Mrs, Candour cus ace 0st) seo eee SETS ORM see ae eee Mrs, ARTHUR STIRLING. 

Lady Sneerwell ... ... 14. «+ oe Miss SHERRY. eee see eee Miss Kate Pattison. 

Maria oe wee ane Miss P. Hopkins, ... ... Miss Eva SOTHERN. 
Durinc the last tow pair Mrs. Langtry has annie braved a most 
contrary wind of ill-favoured luck with all commendable courage and grace- 
ful good-humour. Actors and actresses must seemingly‘ experience, like 
other folk, that the gifts of the ‘good housewife, Fortune,’ are easier lost 
than retained, even by those upon whom she has been pleased to confer 
many great and undeniable benefits. Mistakes, however, become soonest 
rectified and launched into oblivion when proving a stepping-stone to 
graver thought and more duly considered action, as shown in the case of 
Mrs. Langtry, who could scarcely, we think, have acted upon wiser impulse 
and advice than that which prompted her to revive Sheridan’s “ School for 
Scandal,” one of the most excellent and praiseworthy examples of bygone 
comedy. ‘The latest representation of this well-known play may, for many 
reasons, advantageously compare with those formally claiming from time 
to time our several interests and attention. Mrs. Langtry’s Lady Teazle 
is on the whole a satisfactory and conscientious performance, somewhat 
lacking the requisite alternations of light and shade, but yielding, neverthe- 
less, marked evidence of artistic and dramatic powers. 

That the lady’s comedy greatly excels her delineation of pathos and senti- 
ment can scarcely in any way be denied. Whether the latter qualities will 
strengthen and improve as time glides on, the future, of course, can alone 
say, it being at the present moment somewhat difficult for us to comprehend 
why the natural and realistic feelings displayed by Mrs. Langtry during 
the lighter passages of Sheridan’s comedy should apparently altogether 
desert her in its more serious and important situations. Nevertheless, with 
many qualifications in her favour, Mrs. Langtry’s Lady Teazle affords us 
fair grounds for believing that the lady will ultimately more fully possess 
the power of merging her own individuality in the character she portrays— 
a power which can neither be over-estimated nor too warmly upheld where 
the art of the actor and actress is concerned. 


Amongst the present company at the Prince’s Theatre there are some 
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noteworthy examples of the truth of the above statement. That one 
of these is exemplified by Mr. W. Farren goes almost, we should think, 
without saying, so veritably does this gentleman’s delineation of Sir Peter 
“‘Teazle acquire increased power and excellence as time moves on. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to weary of Mr. Farren’s impersonation, rendered 
supremely natural by ever-varying alternations of thought and meaning. 
Never for a single instant does the actor’s mind wander from his assumed 
position and surroundings, the mischievous fun and humour irradiating Sir 
Peter's countenance in the memorable scene of act iv. being as vividly 
understood and appreciated by his audience as is the subsequent shock 
occasioned by revealed falsehood and deceit which speedily kills the old 
courtier’s jokes and heedless merriment. 

Taken either in parts or as a whole, Mr. Farren’s depiction of the above- 
named character is quite admirable and praiseworthy. Neither should we 
err by bestowing similar commendation on the Charles Surface of Mr. 
‘Coghlan, an excellently varied and thoughtful study, finished to the highest 
degree. Somewhat hindered by the stolid demeanour and forced fun of 
those surrounding him, Mr. Coghlan plays the carousing scene of act iil. 
in a spirit of delightful chaff and raillery most admirably coinciding with 
the volatile, generous nature of Charles Surface. How strikingly this 
actor’s impersonation would throw into direct contrast the sly, deceitful 
purposes of Joseph Surface can be but scantily recognized in the 
present instance, owing to Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s strangely ineffective 
representation of the last-mentioned character. This is the more to be 
regretted as the principal meaning and interest of the play are largely 
dependent on our rightly understanding the crafty, insinuating nature of 
Joseph Surface. As presented by Mr. Tree, the man is wholly devoid of 
that plausible subtilty which alone renders the favourable opinions enter- 
tained towards him by Sir Peter and Lady Teazle at all intelligible and 
comprehensive. Never for an instant to surrounding friends and com- 
panions should the mask of Joseph’s deceit be removed ; otherwise, the 
shocked amazement of his associates when finally awakened to a know- 
ledge of the man’s lies and villainies brings the play to an altogether 
meaningless and ineffective conclusion. Such at least is the inevitable impres- 
sion created by Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s performance, which proves one of the 
most unaccountable discrepancies in the present revival. Mr. Everili gives 
us, on the other hand, a very-excellent impersonation of Sir Oliver Surface, 
-entering for the time being fully into the ideas and personality of the 
character, a quality which we could wish were reflected to a similar degree 
in the respective performances of Miss Kate Pattison as Lady Sneerwell 
and of Miss Sothern as Maria. The loquacious talk of Mrs. Candour 
shows to advantage the well-known powers of Mrs. Arthur Stirling. 

The mounting of the play is in all respects admirable, consistently deco- 
rative and effective. The dresses, particularly one worn by Mrs. Langtry 
in act iv., are likewise all that could be desired by even the most fastidious 
and hardly satisfied tastes. Indeed, neither time nor trouble has appa- 
rently been spared to render the latest revival of Sheridan’s “ School for 
Scandal” as great and decided a success as any of its numerous and varied 
predecessors. H. S. D. 
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RECEDING the regretted departure of Jane Hading from our English 
shores, we were fortunately permitted to study her widely recognized 
talents in a part wholly differing from that of Clare de Beaulieu, in “Le 
Maitre de Forges.” Admirably, however, as the afore-named character 
displayed the unquestionable powers of this gifted lady, we much doubt 
whether these were not employed to even greater advantage in her more 
recent impersonation of Frou-Frou. Frou-Frou—the child of Nature, the 
almost indescribable combination of innocent frivolity and recklessness— 
has surely never been endowed with greater charm and attractiveness of 
manner than that presented us in the person of Jane Hading. The 
coquettish fun and mischief irradiating now and again the drooping eyes 
of the laughing girl, appear in this artist’s hands singularly natural and 
unexaggerated. Heedlessly trifling with the deeper passions animating 
human existence, we see Frou-Frou pondering for a moment’s space over 
the love-inspired sentiments of Valrtas with as near an approach to 
seriousness as is the subsequent attention she bestows on her father’s 
various escapades and caprices. 

Life is practically to this spoilt child as a toy, a plaything, to be used 
or thrown on one side according to the dictates and passing fancies of the 
moment. Such is essentially the Frou-Frou of Jane Hading in the earlier 
scenes of the play—a creature full of buoyancy, animation, and all the 
vivacity which apparently makes up the sum total of similar characters. 
Needless to say, then, how consistent appears the subsequent resolve of 
the heedless wife and mother to throw upon her sister’s shoulders the 
domestic cares and responsibilities recklessly undertaken and disregarded 
by herself. So admirably does Jane Hading maintain, up to the last 
instant in act ii., the victory of this woman’s blinded wilfulness over every 
serious thought and reflection, that her sudden alteration of tone and manner 
seems to force itself with redoubled meaning on our minds. Slowly but 
surely we realize the storm gathering over Frou-Frou’s life when listening 
to the decided accents of her voice, or noting the flash of anger lighting 
up here and again the glance of the once wandering but now strangely 
observant eyes. Taking in the mutual confidences between sister and 
husband, they grow somewhat more at rest in her subsequent conversation 
with the latter, until Frou-Frou, maddened at the half-concealed amusement 
her repentant words not unnaturally arouse, tears away the hand reposing 
in her husband’s clasp, and abandons herself to increasing misery and 
despair. One chance, however, one possibility is yet open to this woman, 
whereby she may absolutely regain the position so heedlessly cast on one 
side. Her father’s hints and conjectures concerning the probable event of 
Louise’s marriage, instantly sow the seeds of an unalterable determination 
in Frou-Frou’s mind to compel, to her utmost ability, the acceptance of an 
offer in all respects worthy her sister’s tastes and position in life. A crisis 
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has suddenly arisen before the young wife, admitting neither hesitancy of 
doubt or action. Outwardly calm, though trembling with suppressed 
excitement, Frou-Frou discloses to her husband the imperative necessity 
and certainty of Louise’s speedy departure. 

The woman’s dignity remains unshaken even when expressions of no 
ordinary sorrow and regret issue in an unguarded moment from the 
lips of her companion. What are these to fer, provided her 
unalterable determination is surely accomplished? And so, bestowing 
on her husband a passionate command to lose no time in breaking 
the matter to Louise, Frou-Frou flings herself on the sofa at the 
moment when the unconscious usurper of her rights enters the door. 
Here it is where Jane Hading’s powers of listening stood her in 
most excellent stead. Not a word, not a syllable on the part of her 
sister failed to arouse a corresponding reflection on the face turned fully 
towards us. Every instant we perceived the features changed and altered 
by gleams of hope and consequent despair, until they became finally stilled 
in a merciless resolve of purpose, which lent to the womanly voice a hard, 
desperately defiant ring, wholly eclipsing the hope of any further mercy 
or pity. 

Whilst on the one hand the memorable scene between the sisters is as 
yet somewhat beyond the physical powers of Jane Hading, it may as frankly 
be admitted, on the other, that never have the remaining acts of the play 
been depicted with greater or more charmingly conceived beauties of 
thought and imagination. Frou-Frou, silently mourning the rash impetuo- 
sity which has taken from her for all eternity the united loves of husband 
and child, seems, even in her sorrow, to rest once again in the peaceful 
memories of girlhood’s joy and contentment. Let us watch her an instant, 
as she awaits the dread news of either husband’s or lover’s death, for here 
it was that the power of Jane Hading’s acting became to us no longer a 
question of doubt and speculation, but a sure and forcible reality. 

Frou-Frou, sad and disconsolate, with perceptions almost deadened by 
unspeakable woe and misery, suddenly finds her thoughts slipping back to 
a past recollection, when, as a merry child, amongst a party of friends at the 
theatre, she unexpectedly, without any reason, began to laugh and clap her 
hands, exclaiming, ‘Comme je m’amuse, comme je suis heureuse.” The 
pale face, flushed from momentary excitement, vividly recalls to our minds 
the Frou-Frou of bygone and happier days. Willingly would we keep her 
thus with us, if only for a little space ; but hush! the sound of approaching 
footsteps dispels in an instant the woman’s dream, as she rushes with terri- 
fied haste towards the door. In a second the news is told her—yet another, 
and we hear her imploring for permission to go to the man who has been 
dangerously wounded for her sake. But no! a gulf, wholly undreamed 
of, yet assuredly impassable, stretches itself between Frou-Frou and her 
lover. His mother is now beside him. There is then no place for her ! 
Staggering slowly from the door of escape, the woman once more turns, and 
we are brought face to face with features lined and drawn in an agony of 
mental pain ; for Frou-Frou, with eyes staring into vacancy—with thoughts 
gradually freeing themselves from the first awful shock of surprise—sees at 
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length that for her on earth there is no harbour of refuge or repose—not 
even by the side of the man she loves. ‘“C’est bien—c’est trés bien!” is 
the sole utterance issuing from the half-parted lips so soon to be hushed in 
the eternal sleep of death, and with these words the curtain falls, and Frou- 
Frou is hidden from our sight. But in our memories Jane Hading’s imper- 
sonation of this ill-starred heroine will exist long after the remembrance of 
other and more fleeting pleasures have passed away. How beautiful are the 
thoughts she unwittingly arouses could be but imperfectly explained had we 
volumes of words at our disposal. It only remains for us to await the 
gradual perfecting of time upon gifts of such rare and excellent promise 
as those possessed by Jane Hading. H. 


After a girlhood of singular interest and incident passed in California, 
Miss Calhoun resolved to become an actress. She made her first appear- 
ance on the stage in the character of Juliet, at the Grand Opera House, 
San Francisco, on October 18, 1880. It is no injustice to say that the 
warm welcome then accorded to the girl of eighteen was given to the 
popular daughter of a well-known man, rather than to the actress. But the 
young performer even then showed great promise, and she was forthwith 
engaged by Mr. Ford, a well-known Baltimore theatrical manager, for a 
tour through the Southern States of America. Miss Calhoun appeared as 
Juliet, Pauline in “The Lady of Lyons,” Julia in “The Hunchback,” 
Mariana in “ The Wife,” and at Washington she represented Leah Hen- 
derson in Sardou’s “ Daniel Rochat,” after only three days’ study of the 
part. Her tour was a complete triumph, the young actress being re- 
ceived with enthusiasm wherever she appeared. But, as might have been 
expected, the constant travelling, the hard work, and the incessant ex- 
citement incidental to such a tour, proved too much, and she broke 
down in New York. Miss Calhoun, ordered a complete rest and change 
of climate, passed over to France, where she had the advantage 
of meeting many men and women eminent in the dramatic world, 
and of studying acting in the best theatres of Paris. She was 
returning through England to her native country, when she chanced to 
be in London, and, hearing of Mrs. Langtry’s appearances at the Imperial 
Theatre, determined to try her fortune on the same boards, and in the 
same characters as Mrs. Langtry had done. Accordingly, on October 14, 
1882, she acted Hester Grazebrook in “ An Unequal Match,” and, a week 
later, she represented Rosalind. Coming unheralded as she did, it was not 
surprising that her performances attracted comparatively little attention. 
But there were those who praised her even then, and prophesied a brilliant 
future for her. Amongst others, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft saw her at the 
Imperial Theatre, and, being satisfied of her ability, engaged her for the 
Haymarket Theatre. It was some time, however, before she had an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing herself. She appeared at the Haymarket as Lady 
Nell in Mr. Pinero’s comedy, ‘‘ Lords and Commons,” as Lady Duncan 
in “ A Lesson,” and as Lydia Languish. In the revival, on November 8, 
1884, of “ Diplomacy,” Miss Calhoun appeared as Dora, and at once 
secured universal commendation from press and public for her intelligent 
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and powerful acting of the character. It will thus be seen that Miss 
Calhoun, although still young in years, has already done good work on the 
stage. Indeed, her acting has hitherto been so full of promise that it 
would be a matter for great surprise if she does not eventually take a 
high place in the ranks of the stage. It is in the character of the 
heroine in “ Diplomacy” that Miss Calhoun has been photographed for 
this magazine. 


The subject of our other photograph is Mr. Thomas Thorne, the popular 
manager and actor of the Vaudeville Theatre. He is the brother of George 
and Frederick, and Emily and Sarah Thorne, all favourably known to the 
stage. When sixteen years of age he made his first bow to the public at 
Warrington. Passing through all the hardships then inseparable from the 
life of an actor in starting his career in the provinces, he gained 
experience which afterwards stood him in good stead. His first appear- 
ance in London was not propitious. He was engaged to act the Miller in 
“ Giralda” at the Standard Theatre, but, the Prince Consort dying, the 
house had to be closed. He played a part in the pantomime that year, 
and was engaged for the Surrey Theatre. On October 4, 1862, he appeared 
there in a comic drama entitled ‘“‘Tom’s Life.” On the death of the well- 
known comedian, Rogers of the Strand, he was engaged to take his place. 
He remained at the Strand for six years, playing in the principal farces, 
burlesques, and dramas produced there. In 1870, in conjunction with the 
late H. J. Montague and Mr. David James, he entered upon the manage- 
ment of the Vaudeville Theatre, and produced there on the opening night 
Andrew Halliday’s comedy “For Love or Money,” and a burlesque 
entitled “ Don Carlos; or, The Infante in Arms.” On June 4 of this 
year, in the first performance of Mr. James Albery’s comedy “Two 
Roses,” he acted Caleb Deecie, Mr. Irving being the Digby Grant. On 
September 9, 1871, in the first performance of Mr. Albery’s “ Apple 
Blossoms,” he appeared as the Great Baggs. During the years 1872-73 
“‘The School for Scandal” and “The Road to Ruin” were revived, 
the former comedy, in which Mr. Thorne acted Crabtree, having a run of 
four hundred and twelve nights. On April r, 1874, in the first performance 
of Mr. Albery’s comedy “ Pride,” he acted Barnabas Smith. Mr. Thorne 
next sustained the part of Talbot Champneys in the late Henry J. Byron’s 
comedy “Our Boys,” which had an uninterrupted run at the Vaudeville 
from January 16, 1875, to April 18, 1879. On April 19 of this year he 
played Tony Judson in Mr. Byron’s “ The Girls ;” and on September 24 
he resumed the part of Caleb Deecie in a revival of “ Two Roses.” 
Since that date Mr. Thorne has appeared in the following characters at the 
Vaudeville :—Mr. Henry Dove, in a revival of Buckstone’s comedy, 
“ Married Life,” on April 10, 1880 ; Pawle, in “ Jacks and Gills,” in May 29, 
1880 ; Freddy, in “ The Guv’nor,” on June 28, 1880; Samuel Buckham, 
in Mr. Robert Reece’s adaptation, “Divorce,” on January 29, 1881; 
Tom Pinch, in the play of that name by Messrs. Joseph Dilley and Lewis 
Clifton, on March 10, 1881 ; Graves, in “ Money,” on May 27, 1882; 
Bob Acres, in “The Rivals,” on December 29, 1882 ; and Jacob Fletcher, 
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in Mr. H. A. Jones’s drama, “Saints and Sinners,” on September 25, 
1884. 


To bestow commendation upon “first efforts,” displaying either literary, 
musical, or dramatic abilities, is a proportionate cause of gratification to 
the criticizer as to the criticized. That much praise may be honestly 
rendered the musical talents of Miss Marie-Antoinette Kingston can 
scarcely be disproved, when listening to her charmingly melodious com- 
position, entitled ‘‘ The Alexandrine Gavotte,” published by the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Chappell & Co. Amongst the’ every-day mass of strangely 
indifferent productions, revealing little, if any, originality of thought and 
treatment, it becomes a positive relief to find a work like the one in 
question, when simplicity is something more than a synonym for hacknied 
and imaginative commonplace. Miss Kingston has most happily de- 
picted the graceful, rhythmical movement forming the principal charm and 
characteristic of a gavotte, whilst varying its chief melody with a prettily 
worked-out theme, which dispels the monotony of reiteration. Under such 
favourable auspices, we would heartily commend this “ Morceau de Salon” 
as worthy the appreciation it honestly deserves, whilst trusting that Miss 
Kingston’s first appearance as a composer may in no way be her last, but 
rather an earnest of greater and more widely recognized fame. 


In reviewing the pages of a quaintly bound volume, entitled “Love 
Letters,” recently published by Messrs. Field & Tuer, we become forcibly 
aware that the limits of pen and ink are somewhat bounded, when attempting 
to place before other minds than our own the poetic fancies contained in 
these delightful records of passionate sentiment and romance. Their 
author’s name is shrouded in mystery; but the wom de plume, “A 
Violinist,” gives clearer understanding to his frequent allusions of the sweet- 
toned instrument, aptly described by its owner as “‘ The tender sprite, who 
soothes as best he may my fever’d pulse, and makes a roundelay of all my 
fears.” The prelude to these love-songs, likewise composing the first “letter,” 
is especially beautiful from the rare purity of thought in which the poet 
admirably couches his aspirations and desires. The commencing lines, 
“Teach me to love thee, as a man in prayer may love the picture of a 
sainted nun,” yield us a truly exquisite idea of the nobler feelings aroused 
in man’s nature by woman’s sanctifying influence and enduring love. 

It is, however, to be regretted that in the following poems the author has 
not depicted with greater varieties of light and shade the more worldly and 
material side of his affection. The two remaining stanzas in “ Yearnings” 
are especially admirable as regards their clearness and directness of 
meaning—a quality which might, with no small advantage, have been 
employed to a greater and more appreciable extent in the after-letters 
preceding that entitled “A Vision.” For here, on the contrary, there is 
little if any fault to be found with the charmingly conceived dream of love 
and music, so dramatically put before the reader’s mind that we are inclined 
to single out this poem as worthy a first place in the entire collection. 
Nevertheless, we would beg a proportionate interest to be bestowed on the 
exquisite tines, relating to night and morning, conveyed in the last of these 
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“ Love Letters,” appropriately entitled “ Victory.” Seldom have we read 
a description of scenery so replete with colour and variety. 

The poet’s quick transition from “The shuddering that the twilight 
sends” to the subsequent joy and happiness arising in the birth of another 
day, is worthy our heartiest commendation. No better or more beautiful 
instance could, we think, have been here employed to draw our hearts in 
unison with the spirit of blissful contentment which peacefully brings this 
poetic series of “ Love Letters” to a right and happy end. 


Madame Trebelli is not only one of the greatest artists of her day, but 
this talented lady always shows excellent taste in the selection of her songs ; 
every new addition to her répertoire must therefore be welcomed by all 
lovers of music. On the occasion of the eighth Ballad Concert, given at 
St. James’s Hall, on February 4, Madame Trebelli produced a new song, 
“‘ L’ Indovina,” by Fanny Puzzi, and sang it in her own masterly style, full 
of charm and power. This new song is very original and taking, and has 
the rare quality of not being in the least commonplace; the melody is 
quaint and charming, the accompaniment is spirited and has a pleasant 
rhythm. It is not beyond the capacity of amateurs, and is sure 10 become 
popular. Madame Trebelli was enthusiastically applauded, gaining a 
double recall for herself and an encore for the song ; she was accompanied 
by the composer. 


The second of the series of recitals given by Mr. John L. Child at St. 
George’s Hall took place on January 29. The reciter began under rather 
trying circumstances : part of the audience moved, coughed, and talked so 
much that Mr. Child had to wait some minutes before obtaining silence, 
and no sooner had he begun “‘ Enoch Arden ” than the side-curtains in the 
hall were pulled up with a grating noise. Surely this might have been done 
beforehand ; and it would be the merest courtesy on the part of some of the 
audience, not only to the performer, but also to their neighbours who wish 
to hear, to keep quiet as soon as he appears on the stage. Three of the 
recitations were given by Mr. John L. Child for the first time. ‘The 
Building of S. Sophia,” by Rev. S. Baring Gould, was admirably recited, but 
the poem is wanting in human interest, and I think is not likely to 
become popular. The second, scene 3, act i., from “ The Merchant 
of Venice,” delivered with simplicity and excellent elocution, is a good 
addition to Mr. Child’s extensive répertoire. The third was the 
“Story of a Stowaway,” by Clement Scott ; in this, Mr. Child showed a 
great depth of feeling ; indeed, at one time he was almost carried away by 
the pathos of the story and seemed on the verge of breaking down, 
but he recovered himself at once. “Lorraine Lorree,” by Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley, was touchingly said. ‘‘ The Four Idiot Brothers” was as impres- 
sive as ever. An unrehearsed effect happened at the end of this piece: as 
Mr. Child was repeating the last lines to musical accompaniment, and was 
saying “at midnight,” the clock of the neighbouring church began striking, 
and curiously enough in the proper key. Mr. Child has an especial gift for 
rendering the works of Charles Dickens in the true spirit of the author ; 
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he should make a point of always including some piece from the most 
genial of novelists inhis programme. “ Mrs. Joseph Porter” was a“ chef 
d’ceuvre” of its kind. The evening concluded by ‘ How Mr. Smiggles went 
to a Public Dinner,” by R. F. Turner; and Mr. Child was as successful as 
ever in this most amusing piece. The vocalist was Miss Annie Butter- 
worth. Mr. Child was recalled several times, receiving hearty and deserved 
applause. 


The neat little theatre in the Royal Borough of Windsor was chosen on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, January 28, as the house in which “The 
Vicar,” a comedy-drama by Joseph Hatton and James Albery, should be 
first performed, for, though Mr. Hatton read extracts from the play some 
four years ago with considerable success, it had never been represented in 
its entirety. ‘The adapters may in this case justly say that it is “ founded” 
on Mr. Hatton’s “ Queen of Bohemia,” for in the adaptation only the main 
incident of the novel is used to produce the great situation of the play; 
one of the chief characters in the book, Maggie’s father, does not appear ; 
and the original stern character of the Vicar is transformed into the kindest- 
hearted and most genially simple-minded of clergymen. ‘The plot turns on 
the heroine, Maggie Douglas, being almost entrapped, partly through pity 
for him, but more through the machinations of Mrs. Toynbee (the Queen 
of Bohemia), into an engagement with the Vicar’s son, Tom Desborough, a 
young rake. She holds honourably to her promise, even after the scape- 
grace has been driven from his father’s house for his malpractices, until she 
is an unseen witness of her lover's taking part in a burglary at the vicarage. 
Her real love has been given to Lord Rokeby, a man some years older than 
herself, whom she eventually marries, but who had been marked by Mrs. 
Toynbee for herself. A canny Scotchman (avery lady’s man among detec- 
tives) and a music-hall singer help to make up the characters of a play 
which, without being particularly strong, is interesting, and would be likely 
to hold its own if always as well acted as it was by Mr. William Duck’s 
“Called Back” company. Miss Dorothy Dene, with the exception of 
being a little too sedate in the first act, was all that could be desired. Miss 
Kate Thoburn was a very fascinating, if scheming, widow, and must be for- 
given her double-dealing on the plea that “all is fair in love and war.” Mr. 
Frederick Merer as the Vicar, Mr. Basset Roe as his “ ne’er-do-weel” son, 
Mr. Frederick Terry as Lord Rokeby, and Mr. Thomas Sidney as David 
Macfarlane were excellent in their several réles, and Mr. C. Talbot, Mr. 
E. J. McNamara, and Miss K. Reeves Smith made much of the small 
parts allotted to them. 


Our Melbourne correspondent writes :— 

“My budget this month comprises the doings, in a theatrical way, for 
November and December. ‘Fun on the Bristol’ was not an entire 
success on its removal, to St.’ George’s Hall; and on Nov. 9, Mr. 
Sheridan produced an original drama, ‘Cuckoo,’ written by himself and 
Mr. J. A. Meade. It was a failure, and the company left for Hobart on 
Nov. 25. They played a few nights to good business, and then sailed for 
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New Zealand. They are appearing in Dunedin now. Miss Marie de Grey 
revived ‘Moths,’ at the Bijou Theatre, on Nov. 1; ‘Woman against 
Woman’ was played on Nov. 8; ‘The Country Girl’ on the 17th; 
‘London Assurance’ on the 22nd; ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur’ on the 26th; 
‘As You Like It’ on the 29th; ‘Lady Clare’ on Dec. 6; ‘She Stoops 
te Conquer’ on Dec. 15 ; ‘ The Busybody,’ Dec. 20; and Miss de Grey 
benefited on Dec. 25. On Boxing Night she opened a short season 
at the Princess Theatre, with ‘East Lynne.’ I need hardly say it did not 
succeed. She is ringing the changes now on the list I have given above. 
‘Daisy Farm’ was taken off the boards of the Theatre Royal, and replaced 
by Gillette’s American comedy, ‘The Professor,’ on Nov. 22, with Miss 
Maggie Moore as Daisy Brown. ‘ Diplomacy’ was produced on Dec. 13, 
with Mr. Wybert Reeve as Henry Beauclerc. On Nov. 18, ‘The Merry 
Duchess’ was withdrawn at the Princess Theatre, in favour of Luscombe 
Searelle’s opera ‘Estrella,’ which ran till Boxing Night, and had vitality 
enough to run many weeks more. Its success was marked. Mr. Searelle’s 
new opera, ‘ Bobadil,’ is running at the Opera House, Sydney, and bids 
fair to excel ‘ Estrella’ in popularity. Mr. Phil Day has been highly and 
deservedly praised for his acting as the Doge of Venice in the latter opera. 
‘In the Ranks’ was played for the last time at the Opera House on 
Dec. 20. On Christmas Eve the pantomime, ‘Sinbad, the Sailor,’ was 
produced, and is now running. The Theatre Royal pantomime, ‘Cin- 
derella,’ is the most elaborate and successful one we have had for years, 
and much credit is due to all concerned in its production. Professor 
Anderson is giving magical séances at St. George’s Hall ; and a diorama of 
the Zulu War is at the Victoria Hall. A sweet sensation drama is running 
at the Temperance Hall, entitled ‘Shout! or, the Demon Nobbler.’ The 
pantomime at the Sydney Theatre Royal is ‘ Red Riding Hood,’ produced 
on Boxing Night. Miss Genevitve Ward is doing good business in. Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ with Mr. T. B. Appleby as the 
bibulous Dutchman, is the bill of fare at the Theatre Royal, Adelaide. A 
pantomime, ‘The, Babes in. the Wood,’ is running at the Academy of 
Music, in the same.city. Mr. George Leitch is playing a Christmas season 
in .Hobart.. Mr. James MacMahon, who brought out the Lyceum scenery 
for ‘Romeo and Juliet, has entered an action for breach of contract 
against Messrs. Rignold and Allison. Damages are laid at £1,000. Miss 
Fanny Reed is said to be in Tasmania ; as is Herr Remenyi, the successful 
Hungarian violinist.” 


Some very pertinent remarks on the stage question by a woman will be 
read with considerable interest by all who have followed recent dis- 
cussions :— 

‘“The. arguments raised by Mr. Burnand in the January number of the 
Fortnightly Review, concerning the social disadvantages accruing to those 
who adopt the stage as a profession in life, has invested an old subject of 
grievance with renewed strength and vitality, whilst holding out but vague 
and somewhat sceptical hopes of a possible amendment and bettering of 
affairs in the days which are to come. 
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*‘ More especially do we regret that such should be the case, when taking 
into consideration the vast number of people who—rejoiced at raking up 
an ancient bone. of contention—will discuss and corroborate Mr. Burnand’s 
assertions as truths of time-honoured and lasting offence, rather than as 
evils, capable of being decreased and lessened even by the charitable 
thoughts and judgments of their. several detractors. Before touching, 
however, upon the question of reform, whereby the moral and social condi- 
tion of the rising theatrical generation might be immeasurably altered for the 
better, we must follow, to a certain extent, the footsteps of Mr. Burnand in 
glancing at the life which confronts those who go upon the stage rather 
from choice of will and inclination than from any imperative cause or 
necessity. Let us look, for example, at some of the varied conditions 
imperceptibly altering the aspect of a young girl’s existence from, the 
moment when her decision becomes absolute to court the favour and 
smiles of Fortune through the medium of a profession undeniably offering 
greater opportunities for the display of personal and individual attractions 
than can be encountered in any other grade or calling in life. . We will 
suppose. that—belonging to the middle class of society—she has been 
fairly well educated, is accustomed to the ordinary luxuries and refine- 
ments of home life, and can neither be described as essentially ‘ fast, nor 
‘strictly proper.’ Her ideas, though highly independent, and liberal in 
tone, are nevertheless governed by certain principles of right aud wrong, 
which must necessarily be either strengthened or enfeebled by the influence 
and example of those surrounding her.. Such is. the position of our 
created heroine when, with feelings of self-gratified pride and vanity, she is 
permitted. by parents or guardians to. follow the bent of her girlish aspira- 
tions and go upon the stage. We will imagine her fortunate enough to 
gain a footing in a theatre. of first-class reputation, where her artistic 
advancement and well-being are presumably.a matter of some interest to 
those whose talents and high professional standing have lifted them above 
the strife.and uncharitableness of feeling affecting others less favoured by 
the decrees of Fortune than they are.themselves. What about the reverse 
side of the picture, however, which presently confronts our heroine when 
thrown into the society. of ladies and ,gentlemen accustomed.as herself to 
the refinements and courtesy of, life, though often, it must be confessed, 
showing.a somewhat strange reflection of the same. in their. actions, 
thoughts, and manners? What of the gradual surprise created in her 
mind when, in lieu of kindly counsel and.encouragement from those about 
her, she has rather to learn the implicit obedience paid the seemingly 
all-sufficing motto, ‘Every one for himself.’ Thought and attention are 
bestowed upon. her talents and faculties only inasmuch as they help towards 
the: better representation and.ensemdb/e of the play. Her vanity and dreams 
of self-aggrandisement.are possibly great, but evidently no higher or bound- 
less in their limits than.are those, possessed by ,her manager,or manageress, 
whose influence therefore, even on this one score, can scarcely be of great 
or lasting good in moderating the_pride and self-assurance of the girl’s 
forming ideas and character. ; 

Is.it. any wonder, then, that their example should gradually stamp a like 
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resemblance on the mind and nature of the young actress? Is it surprising 
that, unshielded by the friendly surveillance of those in higher position 
than herself, the intimate familiarities of conduct and manner on and off 
the stage should in time deteriorate, and possibly destroy, not only the 
woman’s modesty, but her purity of mind and nobility of thought? Keeping 
herself aloof from the general throng would scarcely better her position, 
whilst arousing accusations of pride and affectation probably worse to bear 
than the smaller evils she is obliged to encounter and put up with. 

‘But, our readers will exclaim, you surely do not mean to imply that a 
manageress’s time should be employed in studying the several positions or 
prying into the sentiments animating the various minds of her company ? 
If such were the case, would she not, in all probability, get sorry thanks and 
recompense for her pains, whilst neglecting the cares and duties of manage- 
ment, which generally devolve in greater or lesser degree upon her own 
shoulders ? 

“ Referring to the above question, we would answer that the responsi- 
bilities of management can never be honestly undertaken or rightly 
fulfilled unless those in authority keep ever before their minds that they are 
as morally bound to weaken, by the influence of noble example, the strong 
temptations surrounding youthful aspirants to dramatic honours, as they 
are practically obliged to study the tastes and pleasures of the public by 
whom their theatre is supported. Exemplary demeanour and conduct 
would free them from the imputation of meddling in other people’s affairs, 
whilst silently lessening those evils which may threaten, but not overcome, 
the rising theatrical generation. Leaving these without help or guidance 
in the time of their novitiate is but to increase a hundred-fold the attraction 
and power of the offences which give society cause to sneer at the social 
standing of a profession eminently free from taint and impurity, when 
taking into consideration, as we are bounden to do, the many temptations 
by which it is inevitably encompassed. Words of malice and all uncharit- 
ableness, prejudices instilled by narrow-minded thoughts and sentiments, 
will assuredly remain unappeased to the end of time if strengthened by 
similar utterances from one whose high position and influence on the stage 
might prove of incalculable benefit to its members if rightly and discrimi- 
nately employed. Were such the case, ties of friendship and goodwill 
would be increased rather than lessened between a play-loving public and 
an art whose followers, taking them all in all, are as much united in 
honourable loyalty and true-heartedness of purpose as are those gathered 
in the ranks of other professions. But until the charity which thinketh no 
evil is exercised on and off the stage in greater and more proportionate 
measures, there is much reason to fear that the social positions of actor and 
actress will remain a question of dissension and dispute amongst varied 
grades and sections of society—a fact derogatory to an art which, to quote 
Mr. Burnand’s words, should be as independent and as exalted as virtue, 
and content with virtue’s reward.” 


Mr. Frank Lindo, whose name is known in connection with some of the 
best amateur clubs, gave his first recital at Steinway Hall, on January 20. 
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Mr. Lindo possesses the one great gift for a reciter—a powerful, rich 
voice, then a reliable memory, and last, but not least, his heart and 
soul are in his work. The evening began with Clement Scott’s poem, 
“The Women of Mumbles Head.” Mr. Frank Lindo was rather nervous 
at first, but this feeling passed off as he proceeded, and the verses were 
earnestly recited. “A Night with a Stork,” and the last item, “ Our 
Eye-Witness on the Ice,” were amusing and simply said, but purely 
comic pieces do not show Mr. Frank Lindo at his best. ‘The Con- 
vict’s Escape,” by Re. Henry, was given in a most touching and 
pathetic manner; and “Jud Browning’s Account of Rubinstein’s Piano 
Playing,” before alluded to, only needed a little more crescendo towards 
the end ; but Moses Adams's piece is exceedingly difficult of delivery, and 
the young reciter is to be congratulated on his rendering. Mr. Frank 
Lindo has a bright future before him, I think. Let me warn Mr. Lindo 
against one small fault : now and then, when desiring to emphasise a word, 
he is apt, unconsciously I believe, to pitch his voice in a different key; 
this now trifling defect, if not looked after, might degenerate into 
mannerism. Mr. Lindo’s voice is full and mellow, and when the words 
are spoken with the true feeling he shows throughout, needs no artificial 
raising to “‘ tell” at the proper time. 


“The White Pilgrim,” by Messrs. Herman Merivale and Gilbert 4 Becket, 
was given at the Olympic Theatre on February 9. It was originally pro- 
duced at the Court Theatre in February, 1874, when the part of the 
deformed Sigurd was admirably sustained by Mr. Hermann Vezin. The 
plot, which is almost identical with that of “Sintram,” is too well known to 
need repetition. The Olympic performance can scarcely be deemed a 
success. The “White Pilgrim” is a poetical play, with occasional 
passages of great merit, but it is utterly unfitted for stage representation, 
and the treatment it received at the hands of its exponents was not 
sufficiently artistic to render its defects less obvious. Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould, who played the part of Harold, is possessed of a good stage 
presence and a musical voice, but his evident surprise at finding him- 
self on the stage as the hero of the piece rapidly communicated itself to 
his audience. Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree, as the heroine Thordisa, was not 
unnaturally rendered somewhat nervous by continual disturbances in the 
house, but her interpretation of a very monotonous role was intelligent and 
pleasing. The Sigurd of Mr. R. Pateman was a very effective performance ; 
but of the rest of the cast (with the single exception of Miss Tilbury, who 
spoke her lines with great clearness) it were better to be silent. 


The following letter is from a reader of THE THEATRE in Jarhaut, 
Assam :— 

“Since I arrived here in the land of peace and quiet (as regards amuse. 
ments of any kind) I have had only one great pleasure, and that is in 
reading your most excellent magazine THE THEATRE every month. It 
brings back to me the memories of the many pleasant evenings I used to 
spend at the theatres and concerts, both in Londcn and the provinces. I 
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am longing to have a look in at the theatres again so as to be as far away 
as possible from the black faces which I see around me day after day, 
and to be able to speak English always, and not their language, which 
mearly breaks one’s jaws when pronouncing such words as xotun noxa 
Theatre kitaban, which means, ‘ bring me the new Theatre book.’ I have 


‘read with much interest the article on ‘Hamlet,’ by Rossi, in the April 


and November numbers, and also on hissing or applauding a play on its 
first production. I have lent the numbers as I have received them to 
some of my friends, and they all come to the same conclusion that your 
magazine is an excellent work in all respects. I am now anxiously 


awaiting the December number. It takes fully a month to reach me from 


England. I cannot conclude this without wishing your magazine every 
“success for the future.” 


The versatile ideas employed by Mr. Brandon Thomas in his varied 


-compositions of verse and song are fully recognizable in a numerous selec- 


-tion of the same recently published by Messrs. Bath, of 23, Berners Street. 
‘Especially charming is the plaintive melody of an Ethiop‘an ditty, en- 
titled “Sing along, Sambo,” which appears to be somewhat reflected in a 
‘sentimental refrain, strangely but humorously linked with the comical 
incidents related in ‘‘Tabby’s Catastrophe; or, Love and Pride.” 
‘“‘Tell her, ye Stars,” by the same composer, is an unpretentious setting 
»to words of scarcely average merit and importance; indeed, contrasting 
this with the afore-mentioned songs, we should be inclined to say that the 
musical talents of Mr. Brandon Thomas are more advantageously employed 
when giving voice to the quaint fun inspiring his Ethiopian melodies than 
to those dealing with more exalted though scarcely such amusing veins of 
“thought. 

Messrs. Stanley, Lucas & Co. likewise send us a humorous composition 
‘by Emily J. Troup, worthy some praise, inasmuch as it tells the tale of 
“‘ Daddy Longlegs and the Fly,” in an essentially taking and melodious 
*fashion, worth the hearty commendation of all appreciating comic songs. 
The same firm also publish a tarantella by Walter Macfarren, for the 
‘pianoforte, and a set of waltzes by Florence May. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to award any marked distinction to either of the above-named 
works, the melody pervading Macfarren’s tarantella being so weak that we 
-quickly tire of a continued reiteration of the same, when yielding neither 
hope nor possibility for any striking and artistic effect. Some of the 
movements in waltz time by Florence May are commendable for their 
‘thoughtful and carefully worked-out harmonies, but, taken as a whole, the 
‘piece proves somewhat dull and uninteresting. 

Indeed, after looking over many publications unworthy the most qualified 
praise and approbation, it proves an unexpected pleasure to note Gounod’s 
-admirable setting of Tennyson’s well-known lines, ‘‘ Ring out, wild bells,” 
‘so wonderfully does the musician’s art sympathetically commingle with one 
of the many exquisite thoughts to be gleaned from amidst the pages of 
“In Memoriam.” The result must therefore give ample cause for satisfac- 
tion to both parties concerned ; the song being, moreover, well worthy the 
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painstaking conscientious study so often frittered and thrown away upon 
the majority of modern melodies and so-called “ ballads.” 

In deference to our readers’ patience, we pass over several works possess- 
ing little if any claim to attention, whilst commending the spirited set of 
quadrilles, compiled by W. C. Levey from various melodies occurring in the 
popular burlesque of “The Babes,” Miss Atherton’s excellently rendered 
song, from the same comedy, entitled “ Little Sallie Waters,” and ‘“ Les 
Comédien’s Waltz,” by C. J. Taylor, as sufficiently melodious and well- 
timed compositions, qualities likewise displayed in the Dance Caprice by 
T. Charles, and a valse de concert, by C. Grey, respectively entitled 
“T’amour” and “ Adelaide.” The last-mentioned songs and compositions 
are published by the firm of Messrs. Willcocks & Co. 


Bedford Park is an zesthetic colony, which is quite a little world in itself. 
When they give an entertainment here they do so with their own resources, 
without aid from outsiders. As an instance, on the 14th of February I 
was invited to The Club, Bedford Park, to witness a children’s play, written, 
mounted, and acted by local talent. After a long journey, and sundry 
inquiries—for The Club was rather a vague address—I arrived, expecting 
much as to the mounting of the piece—for was not this the land of artists ? 
but I was a little more doubtful as to the dramatic side of the affair. All 
doubis were soon dispelled, and I am indebted to these charming little 
amateurs for an evening of genuine amusement. _I arrived a little too early, 
so did most of the audience, which was numerous. However, as every one 
seemed to know each other, time passed by swiftly enough, ’midst the cross- 
fire of conversation. ‘There were a good many juvenile spectators, all on 
tip-toe of expectation. Behind the green baize one could hear the 
pattering of little feet, and the chattering of little voices, with now and 
then a silvery peal of laughter. With the beginning of the overture, a 
very original drop-scene was disclosed, giving one a country view over a 
high brick wall, the churchyard in the distance probably put in as a con- 
trast to the gay scene about to be revealed. ‘ Influenza,” a musical extra- 
vaganza in three acts, has the rare quality of playing (including entr’actes) 
in less than an hour and a half, and, under the stage-management and 
training of Mr. and Mrs. Field Fisher, and the author, Mr. Ernest Godfree, 
went off most briskly and without a hitch. Moreover, the little performers 
were letter perfect, a worthy example to some of the grown-up amateur 
clubs. The music, arranged and conducted by Mrs. Aldersey, was appro- 
priately selected ; the choruses were especially well sung. Some of Arthur 
Sullivan’s music, with its difficult modulations, was astonishingly well 
rendered, considering the age of the vocalists. When the curtain rose and 
displayed the stage of this pretty little theatre, the first act showed us the 
interior of the Palace of Influenza, King of the Thunder Cloud Islands. 
Splendid Japanese and Oriental hangings blended harmoniously with the 
handsome and artistic costumes designed by Mrs. Hurst Daniell and Miss 
Nash. Influenza, the wicked king, doomed by a fairy to be unusually 
tall, was enacted by the author himself; the lovers, Snow-white and Prince 
Brighteyes, by Miss Constance Daniell and Miss Maggie Fisher. The 
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Oriental dance by Miss Trixy Graham, Miss Susie May, and Miss Katy 
Macdonald, was gracefully executed. A song, in which Colza (Miss Katy 
Macdonald) relates her unrequited love for Influenza, showed this little 
lady to have a very keen sense of humour; she was very good 
throughout the play. The second act, a forest glade, with mountain 
scenery in the distance, was, like the drop-scene and the sea view of the 
last act, due to resident artists, and very effective. This introduced us to 
Humpty-Dumpty, the King of the Dwarfs, and all his tiny subjects, who 
give hospitality to poor Snow-white, who has been sent to starve in the 
forest for refusing to marry Influenza. To all the dwarfs unqualified praise 
must be given; they acted with a spirit and fun that might serve as 
pattern to their elders. Humpty-Dumpty (Master Alfred Fisher) five or 
six years old, I should say, was very funny, and a mere baby (also a 
Fisher) gained an encore in his one speech, so prettily was it said. But 
the best bit of quaint acting came from Master John Macdonald as Dip. 
This tiny boy has a natural gift for acting that no training could give. 
Miss Agatha Kelly (Ozokerit) also showed an ability for speaking verse 
that had nothing of the child about it: her lines were delivered with 
charming simplicity, and one could have wished the little lady had a longer 
part. Singing comic songs is evidently Mr. Ernest Godfree’s forte, his 
song about the little pigs was intensely amusing, yet absolutely free from 
vulgarity, the squeaking chorus behind the scenes creaiing roars of laughter. 
In the last act, on board the Bedford Barque, Snow-white, whom 
Influenza has carried off in the last scene of the previous act, is rescued by 
Brighteyes at the head of the dwarfs. Influenza apologizes, the lovers 
forgive him, and the tender Colza consoles him. We must not forget Jack 
Tarre, a new character, very good in the hands of Master Frank Nash. 
The rest of the cast comprised Miss Gertrude Blogg, Master Osborn, 
Master Claud, Master Bernard Kelly, Miss Birdie Nash. “ Influenza” is 
an unpretentious extravaganza, eminently suited to its young performers, 
and full of genuine fun. The author succeeded in not appearing out of 
place among his youthful company, and deserved the hearty recall given 
by his friends. Bedford Park may be proud of its children. In wisely not 
attempting too much the result proved a perfect success. 





To lay down rules about those erratic, though estimable, young people, 
amateur actors, would.seem to be impossible; for, with them, the unex- 
pected generally happens. Thus, the Ivanhoe Dramatic and Musical 
Club, who, for their performance at Peckham Public Hall, on February 2, 
chose one very ambitious and one very modest piece, scored a success 
with the former, and a failure with the latter. The principal piece was 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” and in it the club made a very respectable 
show. Extremely clever was the Quilp of Mr. Edward E. King, who 
played with notable force and incisiveness. He had a thorough grasp of 
the grim humour of the part, and gave expression to it with intelligence 
and well-studied effect. Miss Jennie Rubie was well made up as the 
Marchioness, and played with considerable comic power ; and Mr. Bantick, 
though he had not sufficient dash and swagger, was a satisfactory Dick 
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Swiveller. Little Nell was played very pleasingly by a young lady, Miss 
Hudson, whose charming appearance and simple manner made her a great 
favourite with the audience. Nell’s Grandfather was acted with care and 
considerable ability by Mr. T. G. Jaggs, who was certainly very much 
better in this part than in that in which he appeared at the club’s previous 
performance. ‘The other parts call for no special notice. The drama was 
preceded by “A Rough Diamond,” which was either ill-rehearsed or 
spoiled by the nervousness of the performers. Awful, inconceivable 
breakdowns occurred every now and again, and the prompter had to be so 
energetic in his attempts to give the word, that half of the audience could 
lave gone on with the part before the panic-stricken performer was got 
under weigh. Then the actors were all at sea as to their positions on the 
stage, and, altogether, the piece threatened to collapse utterly more than 
once. Margery was played by Miss Cecile Leonie, who, though not at 
all suited for the part, knew her lines, and acted with spirit. Miss Annie 
Brunette was ladylike and pleasing as Lady Plato, and Mr. Loraine Cox 
acted with abundant energy as Cousin Joe. Both pieces were excellently 
staged. The orchestra of the club played an enjoyable selection of music 
with good effect, and also played the incidental music well. 


I had an opportunity the other day of attending a performance by Miss 
Nettie Carpenter, a young lady only fourteen years’ old, who has recently 
gained a gold medal at the Paris Conservatoire. Miss Carpenter, I under- 
stand, began to play the violin (in miniature) when she was four years old ; 
when she was six, she was so promising a performer that Mdme. Marie 
Roze, after hearing her, strongly advised that she should be allowed to study 
the instrument professionally ; then came, after a time, a course of study 
at the Conservatoire; and now Miss Carpenter, who, by the way, is of 
American parentage, is an executant of exceptional ability and skill. When 
I heard her, she played a fantaisie by Dunkler, and a cavatina by Raff, and 
her bowing and “stopping” were of a thoroughly artistic character. More 
than that, she exhibited the possession of much sympathetic feeling. She 
has recently been on tour in Britain with the Rose Hersee concert party, 
and she has appeared with success at Monte Carlo. She would seem 
destined for a brilliant career. 


I have received some superb photographs of Miss Mary Anderson in the 
character of Juliet executed by Messrs. Downey, of Ebury Street. I com- 
mend them to collectors who illustrate Shakespeare and the play-books 
of our time. The portrait of Miss Anderson kneeling at the feet of Mrs. 
Stirling as the Nurse, is a very beautiful picture and a wonderful specimen 
of photographic art. 


I congratulate Mr. Gilbert Farquhar on the genuine success he has 
made as Sir Henry Auckland in the comedy of “Impulse,” now being 
played by the Garthorne company in the provinces. Mr. Farquhar has 
worked on steadily in the country, and we shall soon see him permanently 
established in London in a first-class comedy company. 
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Much has been said of the cruel wantonness of calling a dramatic author 
before the curtain to hoot and jeer at him when a bad play might be con- 
demned by silence. But is it not quite as unkind when an audience, 
composed of friends, recall an author three times, and applaud him madly, 
being conscious all the time that the play is not a good one, and thus 
misleading him against their convictions? I regret that it should fall to me 
to tell Mr. J. T. Day the unpleasant truth, but by doing so I think I shall 
prove his best friend. ‘ Fair Fame,” a so-called new and original drama 
in four acts, produced at the Kilburn Town Hall on February 5, is a 
rambling story, made up of impossible incidents. One cannot for an 
instant feel any interest in any of the characters, for they are unreal 
throughout. The dialogue is commonplace, and the “humour” is simple 
vulgarity. The revolver-shooting by a woman is evidently dragged in as 
an “‘actualité,” but is not cleverly managed. Miss Alexes Leighton did 
all she could for the unpleasant character she had undertaken. Mr. E. 
Gordon Taylor managed to be earnest and natural; and Mr. Frank Lindo 
also rendered good service as the villain of the play, but his “make up” 
was bad. Of the rest of the cast the least said the better. 


Of Mr. Irving’s farewell visit to Washington our correspondent in 
America writes :—“ Little need be said except that it is the event of 
the social season. It is welcomed by politicians as the most agreeable 
relief from the monotony of the closing days of a session overshadowed 
by the coming of a new Administration. There was a melancholy scene 
at the Capitol, where a number of legislators, duly arrayed for an evening 
at the theatre, were summoned to attend a committee meeting, and walked 
about in high dudgeon as it became evident that the public service would 
not yield to ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ President Arthur was present at 
the second performance, but last night there were visitors even more in 
teresting to the European eye. These were the Comanche Indians I saw 
at the Smithsonian Institute. They sat through ‘Charles I.,’ and never 
took their eyes from the stage. Perhaps the savage breast was soothed, 
or perhaps the Comanches were lost in a dream of the scalps that might, 
under more favourable conditions, be collected in the theatre. Yet it may 
be that, some generations hence, Charles I., Mr. Irving, and Miss Terry 
may figure in the lore of the Comanches as great ‘ sachems.’ ” 
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‘* No, Hubert, no. While that man lives your home cannot be mine.” 


In His POWER. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPF‘ IALLY FOR ‘‘ THE THEATRE,” BY BARRAUD, 
263 OXFORD STREET, W. 











